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THE ROSE OF GLENCRIPISDALE. 
{In Glencripisdale, by Loch Sunart, there was 


formerly a Highland village, which has entirely 
disappeared. } 


I. 


THE cloud that drifts across the glen, 
The sun that glints upon the burn, 
Look on a vale left void of men, 
And mounds of ruin crowned with fern. 


II. 
white mist climbs the mountain’s 
brow, 
But no blue smoke curls to the sky ; 
No happy noise of children now, 
No shout of glee ascends on high. 


The 


Ill. 
Within the compass of the hills 
A solitary sadness reigns ; 
The voice that all the valley fills 
Is of a river that complains — 
IV. 
Complains of busy life long stilled, 
A village into darkness gone, 
The joy and care its homes that filled 
All fled, and yet the stream runs on. 
Vv. 
But as by barren rocks it flows, 
And sings the pensive song we know, 
Behold, there blooms a garden rose, 
Planted by Love, ah, long ago ! 
VI. 
The hand that tended it is dust, 
The heart that loved it far away ; 
But Nature keeps it as a trust, 
And bids it bless the passing day. 
VI. 
Ah, when our place knows us no more, 
And Time’s unceasing stream glides by, 
May some fair blossom on the shore 
Still speak of us, and point on high ! 
Vill. 
Nor only speak of our poor worth, 
Our love, our labor, and our pain, 
But of the Rose of heaven and earth, 
Its fadeless leaf and ruby stain. 
Leisure Hour. CANON WILTON. 


THAMES. 
A GLimPsE of the river. It glimmers 


Through the stems of the beeches ; 
Through the screen of the willow it shim- 
mers 
In long winding reaches ; 








The Rose of Glencripisdale, ete. 


Flowing so softly that scarcely 
It seems to be flowing, 

But the reeds of the low little islands 
Are bent to its going ; 

And soft as the breath of a sleeper 
Its heaving and sighing, 

In the coves where the fleets of the lilies 
At anchor are lying. 

It looks as if fallen asleep 
In the lap of the meadows, and smiling 

Like a child in the grass, dreaming deep 
Of the flowers and their golden beguil- 

ing. 

A glimpse of the river! It glooms 
Underneath the black arches, 

Across it the broad shadow looms, 
And the eager crowd marches ; 

Where, washing the feet of the city, 
Strong and swift it is flowing ; 

On its bosom the ships of the nations 
Are coming and going ; 

Heavy laden, it labors and spends, 
In a great strain of duty, 

The power that was gathered and nursed 
In the calm and the beauty. 

Like thee, noble river, like thee, 
Let our lives in beginning and ending, 

Fair in their gathering be, 
And great in the time of their spending. 
Public Opinion, Isa CRAIG. 


THE OLYMPEIUM. 


OF star-lit stormy years the ceaseless flow 

Is mightier than man’s mightiest work sub- 
lime; 

This shattered splendor, spared a while by 
Time, 

Attests his dread victorious overthrow: 

Where now thy sway triumphant, and where 
now, 

Born in Athene’s springtide, ere her prime 

Flashed conquering rays o’er Hellas’ storied 
clime, 

Thy Temple, Zeus the Thunderer ? 
art thou ? 


Where 


Ye who would grasp Fame’s crown, who 
scorn the peace 

Of lowly hearts secure, the heaven of home, 

Lured by vain glitter of some golden Fleece, 

That mocks the winner — watch Callirhée’s 
foam, 

Near yon wrecked shrine, achieved when 
woe-worn Greece 

Bowed to the sword-sweep of imperial Rome. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. C. A. KELLY. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
MARS. 

Ir can hardly be urged that the gen- 
eral interest which has been expressed 
in regard to the opposition of Mars this 
year is merely due to the exigencies 
of the dull season. The newspapers, 
crowded as they are with their staple 
political matters, can still make room 
for paragraphs, columns, and even for 
long articles on the phenomena of our 
neighboring globe. It is worth while to 
examine the circumstances which have 
led to the direction of so much attention 
to this particular heavenly body at this 
particular time. 

In the southern heavens, when the 
sky is clear, Mars may now be seen for 
some hours every night. To us dwell- 
ers in the British Islands the planet 
unfortunately culminates at a very low 
altitude, so that a horizon clear of build- 
ings or trees is generally necessary, if it 
is to be seen at all. But the drawbacks 


arising from this cause are so far coun- 
terbalanced by the unusual proximity of 
the planet, which shines with a lustre 


greater than has ever been seen from 
its fiery globe during the last fifteen 
years. 

The facts with regard to the present 
opposition of Mars are sufficiently re- 
markable to be stated with some detail, 
and we may first set them forth even at 
the risk of repeating a few things that 
will be familiar to those who have dili- 
gently studied the Nautical Almanack 
of the present and other years. It ap- 
pears that the orbit of this particular 
planet Mars is especially remarkable, 
among planetary orbits generally, for 
its departure from the circular form so 
nearly assumed in the movements of 
most of the other similar bodies. Mars 
has an orbit of so much eccentricity that 
its distance from the sun varies very 
considerably. It is sometimes as much 
as one hundred and fifty-three million 
miles off. It is sometimes as little as 
one hundred and twenty-seven million 
miles. The orbit in which our earth 
revolves is much more nearly circular 
than is the orbit of Mars, but still the 
variations of the distance between the 
earth and the sun are too large to be 
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overlooked, even though they may seem 
relatively unimportant. Under certain 
circumstances our earth may be as far 
from the sun as ninety-three million 
five hundred thousand miles, while the 
smallest magnitude to which the dis- 
tance can shrink is ninety million five 
hundred thousand miles. These few 
facts will enable us to estimate the 
stretch of space that divides us from the 
other world in which so much interest 
is now being taken. The longest dis- 
tance that could possibly intervene be- 
tween the two globes is found when the 
sun lies between them and when they 
are each at their greatest possible dis- 
tance from it. On the other hand the 
most favorable condition for the obser- 
vations of Mars will be when the planet 
is making its nearest approach to the 
sun, and when the earth happens to be 
in the same direction as Mars from the 
sun. It can be shown that the very 
lowest value which the planet’s distance 
from the earth can possibly assume 
would be about thirty-five million miles. 
Nor is the condition of things which we 
have supposed one which will be often 
realized. No doubt every two years 
and two months, or more accurately 
every seven hundred and eighty days, 
the sun and Mars and the earth come 
nearly into a straight line, the earth 
being between the other two bodies ; 
whenever this happens we have what 
is called the opposition of Mars. Ifthe 
orbits of both Mars and the earth were 
circular, then any one opposition would 
be as good as any other, so far as prox- 
imity is concerned; for the distance 
between the earth and the planet on 
each such occasion would be simply the 
difference between their two distances 
from the sun. But, as we have already 
seen, the orbits are not circular, and 
consequently there is very considerable 
variety in the different oppositions as 
regards the advantages which they offer 
to the astronomer. It might, for in- 
stance happen that Mars was at its 
greatest distance from the sun at the 
time when the earth crossed between it 
and the sun. Then the interval be¢ 
tween the two bodies would be more 
than sixty million miles, and the oppo. 
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sition would be as unsuitable as it could 
possibly be. It thus follows that such 
a very favorable opposition as that 
through which Mars has just passed 
only arises from a particular combina- 
tion of circumstances which but rarely 
occur. It may, however, be of interest 
to lay down the principles which exhibit 
the law by which the succession of such 
apparitions is determined. The oppo- 
sition of Mars can occur while the earth 
is at any part of its orbit ; that is, the 
opposition may happen in any month 
of the year. The part of Mars’ path 
which lies nearest the sun is in these 
present centuries towards that part of 
the earth’s track through which the 
earth passes in August. Hence it fol- 
lows that if an opposition takes place in 
August it does so at a time when Mars 
is as near to the sun as is possible. It 
is true that this is not the occasion at 
which the earth is nearest to the sun, 
but as the effects contributed by the 
variation of the earth’s distance is of 
little importance, it follows for all prac- 
tical purposes that when the opposition 
takes place in August, it does so under 
the most desirable circumstances. On 
the other hand, if it should happen that 
the opposition took place about Febru- 
ary, then the conditions would be as 
unfavorable as possible, for though 
Mars, earth, and sun were in a straight 
line in the order I have named, yet at 
this part of its path Mars is at its great- 
est distance from the sun, and conse- 
quently the opposition takes place when 
the two bodies are at the greatest sep- 
aration that is at present possible on 
the occasion of an opposition. It thus 
happens that in the February opposi- 
tions the distance between the two 
bodies is double as great as it is in the 
August oppositions. At double the dis- 
tance the planet only looks one-fourth 
the size, and hence the appearance of 
Mars, when the opposition is in Febru- 
ary, is widely different from that which 
it presents in the glories of an August 
opposition. We can now understand 
why such an opportunity as that which 
we are at present enjoying is a rare 
one. In the first place an opposition of 
Mars oceurs once every seven hundred 
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and eighty days. In the second place 
the opposition is just as likely in the 
long run to take place in one month as 
another. Only, however, when it oc- 
curs about August is 1t a. really favorable 
one. If a friend paid us a visit once 
every two or three years, and if his visits 
were impartially distributed over the 
different seasons, it would not be on 
many occasions in a lifetime that we 
need expect to receive him during the 
grouse shooting. Of somewhat similar 
infrequency are the favorable visits of 
Mars, but wherever he does happen to 
come into opposition. about the time 
when the grouse are being slaughtered, 
then his ruddy form blazes with an un- 
wonted splendor. 

A knowledge of these facts points out 
that the present opposition of Mars is 
the best that has offered itself since 
1877, and the best that will offer itself 
for many years to come. Hence it is 
that so much interest has been mani- 
fested in the present phenomenon, for 
though it would not be true to say that 
Mars is our nearest neighbor in the 
heavenly host, yet there are circum- 
stances which render his globe much 
more instructive to us than any of the 
other heavenly bodies. 

Of course, the moon is 
closer to the earth than is 
when the moon is at its greatest dis- 
tance from us it is still not one-hun- 
dredth part of the distance by which we 
are divided from Mars when that planet 
is at its nearest. Yet we can never look 
on the moon as a neighboring world in 
the same sense in which we look at 
Mars. The moon is a globe of quite a 
different order from the earth. Its 
want of air and water in any measure 
comparable with the abundance of such 
elements on the earth at once establishes 
so profound a difference between the 
moon and the earth, that we naturally 
relinquish the supposition that our sat- 
ellite can have any resemblance what- 
ever to the earth viewed as the abode of 
organized life. But there is another 
planet with which, in all probability, we 
have much closer affinities than we 
have even with Mars. The planet 
Venus happens to be almost exactly of 


always much 


Mars. Even 
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the same size as the earth. If models 
of the two globes were inspected, it 
would require careful measurement to 
say which of the two were the greater, 
though, as a matter of fact, to some in- 
significant extent, we may remark that 
both in volume and in mass the earth 
exceeds the sister planet. Venus is 
also, in a strict sense, a closer neighbor 
to us than Mars. At no time can it 
wander so far from us as Mars is accus- 
tomed to do, while at its closest approach 
the distance from Venus to the earth 
is less than two-thirds of that by which 
Mars when nearest still remains sepa- 
rated from us. Nor are other points of 
resemblance between the earth and 
Venus wanting. Especially may we 
notice that, like its companion globe, 
Venus is encompassed with a copious 
atmosphere. Everything, therefore, so 


far as we can judge, points to the con- 
clusion that Venus is a world resem- 
bling our own in important features of 
physical constitution, so that quite pos- 
sibly it is adapted to be a residence for 
organized beings. 


But here, unfortu- 
nately, telescopic examination gives us 
but little aid. Notwithstanding the 
considerable size of Venus, and the 
closeness with which she makes her 
approach, we are unable to scrutinize 
her surface with the success that we 
desire. That very splendor which makes 
the evening star so lustrous an object 
decks the planet in such a shining robe 
that we are unable to make out the de- 
tails on its surface. We can, nodoubt, 
sometimes see that her form is an ex- 
quisite crescent which passes through a 
succession of phases. We can occasion- 
ally detect, under rarely favorable cir- 
cumstances of climate and instrumental 
equipment, slight indications or marks 
on the surface of the planet which, with 
some help from the imagination, we 
“an suppose to be indications of conti- 
nents. Then, again, some observers 
have noticed that in the ‘‘ cusps ”’ at the 
ends of the crescent occasional interrup- 
tions and irregularities are presented 
which have been interpreted to imply 
the existence of great mountains on 
Venus. But when this is admitted we 
have said almost all that has ever been 
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alleged to be discernible by us as to the 
topography of that globe which is really 
our nearest planetary neighbor. The 
little that we have seen merely suggests 
what a wonderful spectacle might be 
disclosed could we put Venus into a 
more favorable aspect. If Venus were 
placed where Mars is, then the greater 
size of the former planet would make it 
a far more striking spectacle than Mars 
ever can be. Mars happens to be the 
more interesting globe to us simply be- 
cause it is better placed for observing. 
Everybody knows that you can read 
your book comfortably if you sit with 
the light so nearly behind you that it 
shall fall on the page at which you are 
looking. This is the aspect in which 
Mars is presented at the present mo- 
ment. The sun, which _ illuminates 
Mars, is, at midnight, behind us, but its 
beams are directed full on the planet, 
and exhibits it under the most favor- 
able conditions possible. But Venus is 
presented tous in quite a different man- 
ner. It is not pleasant to try to read 
with the lamp in front of you, and your 
book held up between you and the 
lamp. Yet this is the way we have to 
look at Venus when it makes its closest 
approach. The consequence is that, 
while astronomers have abundance to 
tell us about the appearance of Mars, 
they have but little to say about the 
features of that other globe which is 
both larger and nearer to us than Mars, 
and which, in all probability, we have 
closer affinities with than we have with 
any other body in the universe. 

From one cause or another, it hap- 
pens that Mars is the most world-like of 
all the other globes which come within 
the range of effective observation. It 
would, indeed, be very rash to assert 
that other bodies may not have a closer 
resemblance to our earth than Mars has, 
but of them we have either little knowl- 
edge, as in the case of Venus, or no 
knowledge at all. No doubt both Ju- 
piter and Saturn can vie with Mars in 
the copiousness of detail with which 
they delight the astronomers who study 
them. These grand planets are deserv- 
ing of every attention, but then the in- 
terest they excite is of a wholly different 
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kind from that which makes a view of 
Mars so attractive. Jupiter offers us a 
meteorological study of the most as- 
tounding cloud-system in creation. Sat- 
urn gives an illustration of a marvellous 
dynamical-system the like of which 
would never have been thought possible 
had it not actually presented itself to 
our notice. But the significance of 
Mars is essentially derived from those 
points of resemblance to the earth which 
are now engrossing attention. Mars is 
clearly a possible world, presenting both 
remarkable analogies and remarkable 
contrasts to our own world, and induc- 
ing us to put forth our utmost endeavors 
to utilize so exceptional an occasion as 
that presented in the close approach 
which it has now made. Let us see 
what we have learned about this globe. 

In the first place, it should be noticed 
that Mars must be a small world in 
comparison with our own. The width 
of this globe is only forty-two hundred 
miles, so that its volume is but the 
seventh part of that of the earth. The 
weight of Mars is even less than what 


might have been expected from his 


bulk. It would take nearly ten globes, 
each as heavy as Mars, to form a weight 
equal to that of the earth. This funda- 
mental difference in dimensions be- 
tween Mars and our globe is intimately 
connected with certain points of con- 
trast which it offers to the earth. Of 
these the most important is that which 
concerns the atmosphere. When we 
consider the qualifications of a globe as 
a possible abode for organic beings, it is 
natural to inquire first into the presence 
or the absence of an atmosphere. 
ing that our earth is enveloped by so 
copious a shell of air, it follows that the 
beings which dwell upon its surface 
must be specially adapted to the condi- 
tions which the atmosphere imposes. 
Most, if not all animals utilize this cir- 
cumstance by obtaining a proximate 
source of energy in the union of oxygen 
from the atmosphere with oxidizable 
materials within their bodies. In this 
respect the atmosphere is of such fun- 
damental importance that it is difficult 
for us to imagine what that type of life 
must be which would be fitted for the 


See- 


Mars. 


{inhabitants of 


| an airless globe. In 


other respects which are hardly less 
important, the conditions of life are 
also dependent on the fact that we live 
at the bottom of an ocean of air. It is 
the atmosphere which, to a large ex- 
tent, mitigates the fierceness with which 
the sun’s rays would beat down on the 
globe if it were devoid of such protec- 
tion. Again, at night, the atmospheric 
covering serves to screen us from the 
cold that would otherwise be the conse- 
quence of unrestricted radiation from 
the earth to space. It is, therefore, 
obvious that the absence of a copious 
atmosphere, though perhaps not abso- 
lutely incompatible with life of some 
kind, must still necessitate types of life 
of a wholly different character from 
those with which we are familiar. In 
attempting, therefore, to form an esti- 
mate of the probability of life on an- 
other world, it is of essential importance 
to consider whether it possesses an 
atmosphere. 

We may here lay down a canon which 
appears to be pretty general among the 
celestial bodies which are accessible to 
our observations. It may be thus stated. 
The larger the body the more copious 
the atmosphere by which that body is 
surrounded. Of course this rule has to 
be understood with certain qualifica- 
tions, and perhaps some exceptions to it 
might be suggested, but as a broad gen- 
eral fact it will hardly be questioned. 
Thus, to take at once the largest body 
of our system and one of the smallest — 
the sun and the moon — they both pro- 
vide striking exemplifications of the 
principle in question. It is well known 
that the sun is enveloped by an atmo- 
sphere alike remarkable for the prodi- 
gious extent that it occupies and for the 
copiousness of the gases and vapors that 
abound in it. On the other hand the 
moon, which is by far the smallest of 
the bodies readily accessible to our ob- 
servations, is, if not entirely devoid of 
gaseous investment, at all events only 
provided with the scantiest covering of 
this nature. But the chief interest that 
the principle we have laid down pos- 
found in the explanation 
has been given of it. That 


sesses, is 


which 
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explanation is both so recent and so 
remarkable that Iam glad here to have 
the opportunity of setting it forth, as it 
has an important application to Mars. 
The view of the subject here given is 
due to Dr. G. Johnstone Stoney, F.R.S., 
who recently communicated it to the 
Royal Dublin Society. 

Modern research has demonstrated 
that what we call a gas is in truth a 
mighty host of molecules far too small 
to be perceptible by the most powerful 
microscope. Each of these molecules 
is animated by arapid movement, which 
is only pursued for a short distance in 
one direction before a rencontre takes 
place with some other molecule, in con- 
sequence of which the directions and 
velocities of the individual molecules are 
continually changing. For each gas the 


molecules have however a certain aver- 
age pace, which is appropriate to that 
gas for that temperature, and when two 
or more gases are blended, as in our 
atmosphere, then each molecule of the 
constituent gases continues to move with 
its own particular speed. 


Thus, in the 
vase of the air, the molecules of oxygen 
as well as the molecules of nitrogen, are 
ach animated by their characteristic 
velocity, and the same may be said of 
the molecules of carbonic acid or of any 
other gas which, in more or less abun- 
dance, may happen to be diffused 
through our air. For two of the chief 
gases the average velocities of the mole- 
cules are as follows: oxygen, a quarter 
of a mile per second; hydrogen, one 
mile per second ; in each case the tem- 
perature is taken to be 64° C. below 
zero, being presumably that at the con- 
fines of the atmosphere. It will be 
noticed that there is a remarkable dif- 
ference between the speeds of the two 
molecules here mentioned. That of 
hydrogen is by far the greatest of any 
gas. 

~ We may now recall a fundamental 
fact in connection with any celestial 
body large or small. It is well known 
that, with the most powerful pieces of 
artillery that can be forged, a projectile 
can be launched with a speed of about 
half a mile per second. If the cannon 
were pointed vertically upwards the 
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projectile would soar to a great eleva- 
tion, but its speed would gradually abate, 
the summit of its journey would be duly 
reached, after which it would fall back 
again on the earth. Such would un- 
doubtedly be the case if the experiment 
were made on a globe resembling our 
own in size and mass. But ona globe 
much smaller than the earth, not larger 
for instance than are some of the minor 
planets, it is certain that a projectile 
shot aloft from a great Armstrong gun 
would go up and up and would never 
return. The lessening gravitation of 
the body would fail to recall it. Of 
course we are here reminded of Jules 
Vernes’s famous Columbiad. According 
to that philosopher, if a cannon were 
pointed vertically, and the projectile 
was discharged with a speed of seven 
miles a second it would soar aloft, and 
whether it went to the moon or not, it 
would at all events not return to the 
earth except by such a marvellous series 
of coincidences as those which he has 
described. But the story will at all 
events serve to illustrate the fact that 
for each particular globe there is a cer- 
tain speed with which if a body leaves 
the globe it will not return. 

It is a singular fact that hydrogen in 
the free state is absent from our atmo- 
sphere. Doubtless many explanations 
of a chemical nature might be offered, 
but the argument Dr. Stoney has brought 
forward is most interesting, inasmuch 
as it shows that the continued existence 
of hydrogen in our atmosphere would 
seem to be impossible. No doubt the 
average speed at which the molecules of 
this gas are hurrying about is only one 
mile a second, and, therefore, only a 
seventh of the critical velocity required 
to project a missile from the earth so as 
not to return. But the molecules are 
continually changing their velocity and 
may sometimes attain a speed which is 
seven times as great as the average. 
Suppose, therefore, that a certain quan- 
tity of hydrogen were diffused through 
our air, every now and then a molecule 
of hydrogen in its wanderings would 
attain the upper limit of our atmosphere, 
and then it would occasionally happen 
that with its proper speed it would cross 
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out into space beyond the region by 
which its movements would be inter- 
fered with by the collisions between 
other atmospheric molecules. If the 
attraction of the earth was sufficient to 
recall it, then, of course, it would duly 
fall back, and in the case of the more 
sluggishly moving atmospheric gases 
the velocity seems always small enough 
to permit the recall to be made. But it 
happens in the case of hydrogen that the 
velocity with which its molecules are 
occasionally animated rises beyond the 
speed which could be controlled by ter- 
restrial gravity. The consequence is 
that every now and then a molecule of 
hydrogen would succeed in bolting away 
from the earth altogether, and escaping 
into open space. Thus it appears that 
every molecule of free hydrogen which 
happened to be present in an atmo- 
sphere like ours, would have an unstable 
connection with the earth, for wherever 
in the vicissitudes of things it happened 
to reach the very uppermost strata it 
would be liable to escape altogether. 
In the course of uncounted ages it would 
thus come to pass that the particles of 
hydrogen would all effect their depar- 
ture, and thus the fact that there is at 
present no free hydrogen in the air over 
our heads may be accounted for. 

If the mas of the earth were very 
much larger than it is, then the veloci- 
ties with which the molecules of hydro- 
gen wend their way would never be 
sufficiently high to enable them to quit 
the earth altogether, and consequently 
we might in such a case expect to find 
our atmosphere largely charged with 
hydrogen. Considering the vast abun- 
dance of hydrogen in the universe, it 
seems highly probable that its absence 
from our air is simply due to the cir- 
cumstances we have mentioned. Inthe 
case of a globe so mighty as the sun, 
the attraction which it exercises, even at 
the uppermost layers of its atmosphere, 
is so intense that the molecules of hy- 
drogen never attain place enough to 
enable them to escape. Their velocity 
would have to be much greater than it 
ever can be if they could dart away from 
the sun’ as they have done from the 
arth. It is not therefore, surprising 
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to find hydrogen in the solar atmo- 
sphere. In a similar manner we can 
explain the abundance with which the 
atmosphere of other massive suns like 
Sirius or Vega seem to be charged with 
hydrogen. The attraction of these vast 
globes is sufficiently potent to retain 
even an atmosphere of this subtle ele- 
ment. 

It is now easy to account for the ab- 
sence of atmosphere from the moon. 
We may feel confident from the line of 
reasoning here followed that neither of 
the gases, oxygen or nitrogen, to say 
nothing of hydrogen, could possibly 
exist in the free state on a globe of the 
mass and dimensions of our satellite. 
The pace with which the molecules of 
oxygen and nitrogen speed on their way 
would be quite sufficient to render their 
abode unstable if it should ever have 
appeared that circumstances placed such 
gases on the moon. We need, there- 
fore, feel no surprise at the absence of 
any atmosphere from the neighboring 
globe. The explanation is given by the 
laws of dynamics. We are placed at too 
great a distance from the small planets 
or asteroids, as they are called, to be 
able to see whether or not they have 
any gaseous surroundings. But it is 
possible, from the ingenious argument 
of Dr. Stoney, to assure ourselves that 
such small bodies must be quite as de- 
void of airas the moon. There are, we 
know, globes in our system only a few 
miles in diameter, and so small in mass, 
that a cricket ball there, receiving the 
velocity it would get from the bat of a 
Grace, would go off into space never to 
return. It is quite obvious that the 
molecules of any gases we knew would 
be far too nimble in their movements to 
remain prisoners at the surface of little 
globes of this description, to which 
their qnly bond was the feeble attrac- 
tion of gravitation. It is, therefore, in 
the highest degree improbable — we 
might, indeed, almost say impossible — 
for gaseous surroundings to be pre- 
served by any globe where the mass is 
not considerably greater than that of 
the moon. 

In applying these considerations to 
Mars we have first to note that its mass 
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and size are intermediate between those 
of the earth and the moon. It is much 
more capable of retaining an atmosphere 
than the moon, though its capability in 
this respect falls short of that possessed 
by the earth. But in such a case it is 
essential to depend not on mere general- 
ities but on the actual numerical facts 
of the case. Without going too deeply 
into detail it is sufficient to observe 
that there must be for each globe a cer- 
tain critical velocity represented by the 
least pace at which a missile projected 
from it will succeed in escaping alto- 
gether. In discussing this we may leave 
out of view the question of the resist- 
ance which the air opposes to the pas- 
sage of the projectile. This is, no 
doubt, of vital importance in cases 
where actual artillery practice is con- 
cerned, yet it is not material to our 
present inquiry. The problem which 


we are considering depends on the 
movements of the molecules of air at 
the summit of the atmosphere, and 
the question is 
they have made 


simply whether after 
an incursion into free 
space there is sufficient efficiency in 
the attraction of the globe to effect their 
recall. 

At the surface of Mars the speed 
which would carry a body away from its 
surface altogether is about three miles 
per second. It seems certain that the 
velocity of the molecules of hydrogen is 
often far in excess of this, and conse- 
quently free hydrogen is impossible as 
a permanent ingredient of the Martian 
atmosphere. Oxygen, however, has a 
molecular velocity only about one-fourth 
of that of hydrogen, and it seems un- 
likely that the oxygen molecules can 
ever have sufficient velocity to permit 
their escape from an atmosphere sur- 
rounding Mars. There is nothing there- 
fore to prevent this element from being 
now present. 

But the case of the vapor of water is 
especially instructive and interesting. 
Its molecules have a speed which aver- 
ages about one-third of that attained by 
the molecules of hydrogen. It would 
seem that the utmost pace that the 
molecules of water could attain (being 
perhaps seven times the average veloc- 
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ity) would be about two and one-third 
miles per second. Now this would not 
be enough for escape from Mars, for we 
have seen that a speed of three miles 
per second would be required for this 
purpose. This argument suggests that 
the globe of Mars happens to approach 
very closely the dimensions and mass 
of the smallest world on which the con- 
tinued existence of water was possible. 
It would perhaps be going rather too far 
to say that a world almost the size of 
Mars must therefore be the smallest on 
which life could possibly be supported, 
but it is plain that our argument tends 
to support such a proposition. 

The discussion we have just given 
will prepare us to believe that a planet 
vith the size and mass of Mars may be 
expected to be encompassed with an 
atmosphere. Our telescopic observa- 
tions completely bear this out. It is 
perfectly certain that there is a certain 
shell of gaseous material investing Mars. 
This is shown in various ways. We 
note the gradual obscuration of objects 
on the planet as they approach the edge 
of the disc, where they are necessarily 
viewed through a greatly increased 
thickness of Martian atmosphere. We 
also observe the clearness with which 
objects are exhibited at the centre of 
the disc of Mars, and though this may 
be in some measure due to the absence 
of distortion from the effects of fore- 
shortening, it undoubtedly arises to 
some extent from the fact that objects 
in this position are viewed through a 
comparatively small thickness of the 
atmosphere enveloping the planet. 
Clouds are also sometimes seen appar- 
ently floating in the upper region of 
Mars. This, of course, is only possible 
on the supposition that there must be 
an atmosphere which formed the vehi- 
cle by which clouds were borne along. 
It is, however, quite obvious that the 
extent of the Martian atmosphere must 
be quite insignificant when compared 
with that by which our earth is envel- 
oped. It is a rare circumstance for any 
of the main topographical features, such 
as the outlines of its so-called continents 
or the coasts of its so-called seas, to be 
obscured by clouds to an extent which 
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is appreciable except by very refined 
observations. Quite otherwise would 
be the appearance which our globe 
would present to any observer who 
would view it say from Mars, or from 
some other external world at the same 
distance. The greater part of our globe 
would seem swathed with vast clouds 
through which only occasional peeps 
could be had at the actual configuration 
of its surface. I dare say a Martian 
astronomer who had an _ observatory 
with sufficiently good optical appliances, 
and who possessed sufficient patience, 
might in the course of time, by availing 
himself of every opportunity, gradually 
limn out a chart of the earth which 
would in some degree represent that 
with which we are familiar in our 
atlases. It would, however, be a very 
tedious matter owing to the interrup- 
tions to the survey caused by the obscu- 
rities in our atmosphere. The distant 
astronomer would never be able to com- 
prehend the whole of our earth’s fea- 
tures in a bird’s-eye glance as we are 
able to do those features on that hemi- 
sphere of Mars which happens to be 
turned towards us on a clear night. 

As to what the composition of the at- 
mosphere on Mars may be we can say 
but little. In so far as the sustenance 
of life is concerned, the main question 
of course turns on the presence or the 
absence of oxygen. It may be pertinent 
to this inquiry to remark here that a 
globe surrounded by air may at one 
epoch of its career have free oxygen as 
an ingredient in its atmosphere, while at 
other epochs free oxygen may be ab- 
sent. This may arise from another 
cause besides the possible loss of the 
gas by diffusion into space from small 
globes in the manner already explained. 
Indeed, it seems quite probable that the 
oxygen in our own air is not destined 
forever to remain there. It passes 
through various vicissitudes by being 
absorbed by animals and then restored 
again in a free state under the influence 
of vegetation. But there is an appetite 
for oxygen among the inorganic mate- 
rials of our globe which seems capable 
of using up all the oxygen on the globe 
and still remaining unsatiated. We 
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have excellent grounds for believing that 
there is in the interior of the earth a 
quantity of metallic iron quite sufficient 
to unite with all the free oxygen of the air 
so as to form iron oxide. In view of the 
eagerness with which oxygen and iron 
unite, and the permanence of the com- 
pound which they form, it is impossible 
for us to regard the presence of oxygen 
in the air as representing a stable con- 
dition of things. It follows that, even 
though there may now be no free oxy- 
gen in the atmosphere of Mars, it is by 
no means certain that this element has 
always been absent. It is, however, 
not at all beyond the reach of scientific 
resources to determine what the actual 
composition and extent of the atmo- 
sphere of Mars may be, though it can 
hardly be said that as yet we are in full 
possession of the truth. 

An almost equally important question 
is as to the telescopic evidence of the 
presence of water on Mars. Here, 
again, we have to be reminded of the 
fact that even at present, when the 
planet is relatively so near us, it is still 
actually a very long way off. It would 
be impossible for us to say with cer- 
tainty that an extent which by its color 
and general appearance looked like an 
ocean of water was really water or was 
even a fluid at all. It is so easy to ex- 
aggerate the capabilities of our great 
telescope that it may be well to recount 
what is the very utmost that could be 
expected from even our greatest instru- 
ment when applied to the study of Mars. 
Let us consider, for example, the capa- 
bilities of the Lick telescope in aiding 
such an inquiry as that before us. 
This instrument, both from its position 
and its optical excellence, offers a better 
view of Mars at the present time than 
can be obtained elsewhere. But the 
utmost that this telescope could perform 
in the way of rendering remote objects 
visible is to reduce the apparent dis- 
tance of the object to about one-thou- 
sandth part of its actual amount. Some, 
indeed, might consider that even the 
Lick instrument would not be capable 
of giving so great an accession to our 
powers as this statement expresses. 
However, I am willing to leave the fig- 
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ure at this amount, only remembering 
that if I estimated the powers of the 
telescope less highly than these facts 
convey, the argument on which I am 
entering would be _ correspondingly 
strengthened. 

As we have already said, Mars is at 
present at a distance of thirty-five mil- 
lion miles, and if we look at it through 
a telescope of such a power as we have 
described the apparent distance is re- 
duced to one-thousandth part. In other 
words, all that the best telescope can 
possibly do is to exhibit the planet to us 
as it would be seen by the unaided eye 
if it were brought into a distance of 
thirty-five thousand miles. This will 
demonstrate that even our greatest tele- 
scopes cannot be expected to enable us 
to answer the questions that are so 
often asked about our neighboring globe. 
What could we learn of Europe if we 
had only a bird’s-eye view of it from a 
height of thirty-five thousand miles, 
that is to say, from a height which was 
a dozen times as faras from the shores 
of Europe to America. The broad out- 


lines of the coasts might, of course, be 
seen by the contrast between the color 
of a continent and the color of the ocean. 
Possibly a great mountain mass like the 
Alps would be sufficiently noticeable to 
permit some conjectures as to its char- 


acter to be formed. But it is obvious 
that it would be hopeless to expect to 
see details. The smallest object that 
would be discernible on Mars must be 
as large as London. It would not be 
possible to see a point so small as would 
either Liverpool or Manchester be if 
they were on that planet. There is no 
doubt a remarkable contrast between 
the dark colors of certain parts of Mars 
and the ruddy colors of other parts. It 
would, however, be going rather far to 
assert that the former must be oceans 
of water, and the latter continents of 
land.- This may indeed be the case, 
and most astronomers, I believe, think 
that it is the case, but it certainly has 
not yet been proved to be so. 
Undoubtedly the most striking piece 
of evidence that can be adduced in favor 





of the supposition that there is water 
on Mars is derived from the ‘‘ snowy”?! 
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poles on the planet. The appearance 
of the poles of Mars with their white 
caps is one of the most curious features 
of the solar system. The resemblance 
to the structure of our own polar regions 
is extremely instructive. It is evident 
that there must be some white material 
which from time to time gathers in 
mighty volume round the north and 
south poles of the planet. It is also to 
be noticed that this accumulation is not 
permanent. The amount of it waxes 
and wanes in correspondence with the 
variations of the seasons on Mars. It 
increases during Mars’ winter, and it 
declines again during Mars’ summer. 
In this respect the white regions, what- 
ever they may be composed of, present 
a noteworthy contrast to the majority of 
the other features on the planet. The 
latter offer no periodic changes to our 
notice ; they are evidently comparatively 
permanent marks, not to any appre- 
ciable extent subject to seasonal varia- 
tions. When we reflect that this white 
material is something which grows and 
then disappears according to a regular 
period, it is impossible to resist the 
supposition that it must be snow, or 
possibly the congealed form of some 
liquid other than water, which during 
Mars’ summer restored to a fluid 
state. There can hardly be a doubt 
that if we were ever able to take a 
bird’s-eye view of our own earth its 
poles would exhibit white masses like 
those which are exhibited by Mars, and 
the periodic fluctuations at different 
seasons would produce changes just like 
those which are actually seen on Mars. 
It seems only reasonable to infer that 
we have in Mars a repetition of the ter- 
restrial phenomenon of arctic regions 
on a somewhat reduced scale. 

Among the features presented by 
Mars there are others, in addition to 
the polar caps, which seem to suggest 
the existence of water. It was in Sep- 
tember, 1877, when Mars was placed 
in the same advantageous position for 
observation that it occupies at present, 
that a remarkable discovery was made 
by Professor Schiaparelli, the director 
of the Milan Observatory. In the clear 
atmosphere and the convenient latitude 


is 
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of the locality of his observatory, he 
yas so fortunate as to observe marks 
not readily discernible under the less 
advantageous conditions in which our 
observatories are placed. Up to his 
time it was no doubt well known that 
the surface of Mars could be mapped 
out into districts marked with more or 
less distinctness, so much so that charts 
of the planet had been carefully drawn 
and names had been assigned to the 
various regions which could be _ indi- 
vated with sufficient certainty. But at 
the memorable opposition to which we 
have referred, the distinguished Italian 
astronomer discovered that the tracts 
generally described as ‘‘ continents ”’ on 
Mars were traversed by long, dark 
‘* canals,”’ as he called them. They must 
have been each at least sixty miles wide, 
and in some cases they were thousands 
of miles inlength. Notwithstanding the 
dimensions to which these figures corre- 
spond, the detection of the Martian 
vanals indicates one of the utmost re- 
finements of astronomical observation. 
The fact that they are so difficult to see 
may be taken as an illustration of what 
I have already said as to the hopeless- 
ness of discerning any object on this 
planet unless it be of colossal dimen- 
sions. 

It is impossible to doubt that consid- 
erable changes must be in progress on 
the surface of Mars. It is true that, 
viewed from the distance at which we 
are placed, the extent of the changes, 
though intrinsically vast, seem relatively 
insignificant. There is, however, too 
much testimony as to the changes to 
allow of hesitation. As an illustration 
of what is meant we may refer to the 
subsequent observations of the canals 
made by Schiaparelli, their discoverer. 
During the opposition of 1881 and 1882, 
he again recognized the presence of 
these curious objects, but it would seem 
that a very extraordinary transformation 
had taken place insome ofthem. They 
had become doubled. In certain cases 
a pair of canals could be detected, sepa- 
rated by an interval of two hundred 
miles or more, and running parallel to 
each other throughout their whole 
length. 


Again, in the opposition of 
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1888, other astronomers, notably Dr. 
Terby and Monsieur Perrotin, have also 
made observations confirming the re- 
markable phenomenon of the duplicity 
in the canals. Professor Schiaparelli 
has, on the same occasion, confirmed 
his previous observations, and, notwith- 
standing that the opposition of 1888 was 
not really an advantageous one, yet 
under exceptionally favorable circum- 
stances, he declares that he saw the 
hemisphere of Mars so exquisitely de- 
lineated that the canals had all the dis- 
tinctness of an engraving on steel, with 
the magical beauty of a colored paint- 
ing. 

Speculations have naturally been 
made as to the explanation of these 
wonderful canals. It has been sug- 
gested that they may indeed be rivers ; 
but it hardly seems likely that the drain- 
age of continents on so small a globe as 
Mars would require an elaborate system 
of rivers each sixty miles wide and 
thousands of miles in length. There is, 
however, a more fatal objection to the 
river theory, in the fact that the marks 
we are trying to interpret sometimes 
cross a Martian continent from ocean to 
ocean, while on other occasions they 
seem to intersect each other. Such 
phenomena are, of course, well-nigh im- 
possible if these so-called canais were 
in any respect analogous to the rivers 
which we know on our own globe. It 
“an, however, hardly be doubted that 
if we assume the dark regions to be 
oceans the canals do really represent 
some extension of the waters of these 
oceans into the continental masses. 
Other facts which are known about the 
planet suggest that what seem to be vast 
inundations of its continents must occa- 
sionally take place. Nor is it surprising 
that such vicissitudes should occur on a 
globe .circumstanced like Mars. Here 
again it is well to remember the small 
size of the planet, from which we may 
infer that it has progressed through its 
physical evolution at a rate more rapid 
than would be possible with a larger 
globe like the earth. The sea is con- 
stantly wearing down the land, but by 
upheavals arising from the intensely 


| heated condition of the interior of our 























globe the land is still able to maintain 
itself above the water. It can, how- 
ever, hardly be doubted, that if our 
earth had so far cooled that the up- 
heavals had either ceased or were 
greatly reduced, the water would greatly 
encroach on the land. Ona small globe 
like Mars the cooling of the interior has 
so far advanced that, in all probability, 
the internal heat is no longer an effec- 
tive agent for indirectly resisting the 
advance of the water, and, consequently, 
the observed submergence is quite to be 
expected. 

That there may be types of life of 
some kind or other on Mars is, I should 
think, very likely. Two of the ele- 
ments, carbon and hydrogen, which are 
most intimately associated with the phe- 
nomena of life here, appear to be among 
the most widely distributed elements 
throughout the universe, and their pres- 
ence on Mars is in the highest degree 
probable. But what form the progress 
of evolution may have taken on such a 
globe as Mars, it seems totally impos- 
sible to conjecture. It has been some- 
times thought that the ruddy color of 
the planet may be due to vegetation of 
some peculiar hue, and there is cer- 
tainly no impossibility in the conception 
that vast forests of some such trees as 
copper-beeches might impart to con- 
tinental masses hues not unlike those 
which come from Mars. Speculations 
have also been made as to the possibil- 
ity of there being intelligent inhabitants 
on this planet, and I do not see how any 
one can deny the possibility at all events 
of sucha notion. I would suggest, how- 
ever, that as our earth has only been 
tenanted by intelligent beings for an 
extremely brief part of its entire his- 
tory, say, for example, for about one- 
thousandth part of the entire number of 
years during which our globe has had 
an independent existence, so we may 
fairly conjecture that the occupancy of 
any other world by intelligent beings 
might be only a very minute fraction in 
the span of the planet’s history. It 
would, therefore, be highly improbable, 
to say the least of it, that in two worlds 
so profoundly different in many re- 
spects as are this earth and Mars, the 
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periods of occupancy by intelligent be- 
ings should happen to be contempora- 
neous. I should therefore judge that, 
though there may once have been, or 
though there may yet be, intelligent 
life on Mars, the laws of probability 
would seem against the supposition that 
there is such life there at this moment. 

We have also heard surmises as to 
the possibility of the communication of 
inter-planetary signals between the 
earth and Mars, but the suggestion is a 
preposterous one. Seeing that a canal, 
sixty miles wide and a thousand miles 
long, is an object only to be discerned 
on exceptional occasions, and under 
most favorable circumstances, what pos- 
sibility would there be that, even if there 
were inhabitants on Mars who desired 
to signal to this earth, they could ever 
succeed in doing so. We are accus- 
tomed to see ships signalling by flags, 
but what would have to be the size of 
the flags by which the earth could signal 
to Mars, or Mars signal to the earth. 
To be effective for such purpose each of 
the flags should be, at least, as big as 
Ireland. It is true, no doubt, that small 
planets would be fitted for the residence 
of large beings, and large planets would 
be proper for small beings. The Lilli- 
putians might be sought for on a globe 
like Jupiter, and the Brobdingnagians 
on a globe like Mars, and not vice 
versa as might be hastily supposed. 
But no Brobdingnagian’s arms would 
be mighty enough to wave the flag on 
Mars which we should be able to see 
here. No building that we could raise, 
even were it a hundred times more mas- 
sive than the Great Pyramid, would be 
discernible by the Martian astronomer, 
even had he the keenest eyes and the 
most potent telescopes of which our 
experience has given us any conception. 

ROBERT S. BALL. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
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BY FRANK HARRIS. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE store was composed of four sto- 
ries, three of which were filled with 
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first floor, towards the front, and 
emerged on the fourth floor, dividing it 
into almost equal halves. Here in a 
sort of attic lived a German with his 
wife, who, by way of rent, took care of 
the building, sweeping and dusting it 
out in the mornings and at night, airing 
it in summer, lighting the fires in winter, 
etc. Assoonas Tryon thought of getting 
in wood he remembered the Jahns. He 
had always given Jahn the money for 
the wood, etc., and he had now to see 
him in order, if possible, to get Jahn to 
propose to buy a quantity of wood at 
once for cheapness’ sake and to store it 
beneath the stairway. This was easily 
accomplished, and a few words of praise 
induced the simple German to take 
upon himself the honor—and the re- 
sponsibility — of having suggested this 
important purchase. So far so good. 
But Tryon understood that if he tried 
to get the Jahns to leave the store on 
any pretence whatever, suspicion would 
at once attach to him. They must go 
out of their own accord, and he would 
have to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity which chance or their habits might 
afford him. The worst of it was that 
he knew next to nothing of the Jahns 
or of their way of living. They did 
their work so well that he had had but 
few occasions to speak to them, and the 
contempt which Americans feel for all 
foreigners, and particularly for those 
who speak with a foreign accent, had 
hiudered him from having any inter- 
course with them. Tryon realized that 
it would never do to question Jahn as to 
his habits and customs. These he must 
learn from others. So he began to fre- 
quent a German lager-bier saloon in the 


evenings and talk with the habitués. 
This served another purpose. Tryon’s 


rooted repugnance to fraud was stirred 
to activity chiefly by his mother; in- 
tercourse with her awakened all that 
was honest in him, and again and again 
led him to question his resolve. And 
this was very painful to him. Hesita- 
tion is intolerable to men accustomed to 
action. Accordingly he soon became 
aware that his visits to the lager-bier 
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The staircase ran from close to 
Tryon’s office, in the back part of the 


saloon not only increased his knowledge 
of Germans and their ways, but also 
diminished the unconscious influence of 
his mother upon him, and so freed him 
from remorseful doubtings, which were 
hard tocombat. He, therefore, kept up 
his visits to the saloon long after his 
primary object was accomplished, and 
he excused himself to his mother for 
the lateness of his home-comings by 
alleging the necessity for increased ex- 
ertions in his new position. Mrs. Tryon 
accepted this excuse the more readily as 
her son had, of course, informed her 
that he was engaged to Georgie Boulger. 
In spite of Mrs. Tryon’s natural jeal- 
ousy, the girl’s frankness had made ¢ 
favorable impression upon her, and the 
two soon became as good friends as such 
a connection permits even between 
women who are both of kindly nature. 
In his third or fourth visit to the 
saloon Tryon found out that the Turn- 
Verein Fest, a sort of annual festival, 
which all Germans of the middle and 
lower classes are accustomed to attend, 
would be held on the Ist of August (his 
visit to the Boulger’s took place on the 
10th July). A few evenings later he 
learned that Jahn and his wife were 
almost sure to be present, as Jahn held 
some sort of subordinate office in the 
Verein, and that he would be kept at 
the festival till midnight or later. He 
had, therefore, nothing to do but get 
everything ready, wait till the evening 
of the Ist,and then act. Methodically, 
according to his habit, he took the even- 
ings in the saloon for thought, and dur- 
ing the day set himself to organize and 
develop the business with all his energy. 
That, too, he knew, would avert suspi- 
cion from him. Who could imagine 
that the energetic manager would set 
the building on fire wherein he worked 
with tireless devotion? And in the 
evenings spent in the saloon, while con- 
sidering and reconsidering all the details 
of his plan, he was but little troubled 
by remorse or doubts. The unfamiliar 


faces in the saloon, and the strange 
speech moved him to disdain and con- 
tempt, and excited his combative in- 
stincts while subduing his better nature. 
So the days passed, marked by no inci- 

















dent save an occasional sentence or two 
exchanged with Georgie when, from 
time to time, she, with her mother or 
sisters, visited the store. Mr. Boulger 
went to business but seldom after 
Tryon’s inauguration as manager ; and, 
when he did go, the mere sight of 
Tryon’s activity and resolution seemed 
to assure him that his cause was in good 
hands. It was characteristic of Tryon 
and of his opinion of Mr. Boulger that 
he never told his employer when or how 
he intended to effect their purpose. 
Somehow or other Tryon felt sure that 
if Mr. Boulger knew the moment he 
would ‘ fuss’’ and perhaps excite sus- 
picion, and, besides, as he had under- 
taken to do the thing, he wished to carry 
it out in his own way, taking all the 
responsibility upon his own shoulders. 
He felt stronger alone than with an 
associate. 

At length the 1st of August dawned. 
A cloudless, hot day even when Tryon 
awoke at half past five. There was 
wind, too, a moderate breeze from the 
north-east, of all winds the most favor- 
able to his design. He couldn’t help 
smiling as the proverb came into his 
head, ‘‘ It’s an ill wind ——” He felt 
proud of himself; as the trial came 
near he was neither elated nor de- 
pressed. As usual he talked quietly 
with his mother over his breakfast and 
then walked to the store. All the day 
through he worked as usual, perhaps 
with a slight increase of energy, but 
with all his wits about him. Towards 
six o’clock he happened to be standing 
just outside his office when the Jahns, 
dressed in their best clothes, came down 
the stairs towards him. The shop was 
filled with customers availing them- 
selves of the comparative coolness of 
the evening to make their purchases. 
No one of the clerks had time to notice 
the outgoing couple or the short conver- 
sation which took place between Jahn 
and Tryon. 

‘*¢ Going out, Mr. Jahn ?’’ asked Tryon 
carelessly. 

“Yes, sir, but we come back before 
twelve hour, and den I set everytink in 
order.”’ 

The man appeared to hesitate, but 
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Tryon turned away smiling, and Mrs. 
Jahn drew her spouse towards the back 
door. With their departure Tryon felt 
that his last anxiety was lifted. An 
hour or so later he sat in his office alone. 
In half an hour more he had posted his 
books in his usual firm, clear hand. It 
was still quite light. He went up the 
staircase looking round each room as he 
went. When he reached the third floor 
he walked to one of the front windows 
and threw it up. By an instinct of care- 
fulness when he returned to the stair- 
case he went up the narrow stairs which 
were unprotected by a hand-rail, to the 
fourth floor and looked round the bare 
attic. On his right a wooden partition 
stood which cut off the Jahns’ abode 
from the rest of the huge space ; he saw 
their door; it was closed. Evidently, 
he thought, they’ve locked it till their 
return. He went down the stairs again 
and stopped before the petroleum cask 
which stood in the corner formed by his 
office ; it was covered from view by a 
piece of cloth (damaged goods), which 
lay on it half unrolled. In the short in- 
terval which had elapsed since he had 
ascended the stairs it had grown dark. 
By moving a step or two, however, he 
could still see to the top of the flight, but 
while he looked the shadows came and 
shrouded everything in night and mys- 
tery. He needed no light. He knew it 
was about nine o’clock, and that was 
the hour he had fixed upon as most fa- 
vorable to his purpose —a little earlier 
and business people were still about, a 
litile later and the frequenters of saloons 
and bars would be on their homeward 
way. His fire had a clear hour or soin 
which to do its work; less than half 
that time he had decided would be more 
than sufficient. Quietly he moved to 
the back door, drew aside the green 
curtain and peered out over the empty 
lot. Nothing stirred. He could just 
see dimly across the lane to the backs of 
the houses which fronted north on Jack- 
son Street ; their outlines cast shadows 
against the sky. Nothing stirred. He 
dropped the curtain and returned to the 
cask of petroleum ; he didn’t even lift 
up the cloth which covered it; he put 
his hand down underneath it and — 
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turned the tap. He had studied the 
tloor carefully weeks ago ; he knew that 
the number of people passing up and 
down the staircase must have depressed 
the floor there. He heard nothing but 
the glug, glug, glug, of the running oil, 
which seemed to keep time with the 
strong thumping of his heart. A few 
moments and the glug, glug grew slower 
and then silence reigned again. He 
had drawn a step or two backwards just 
to make sure that none of the oil spread- 
ing should come on his boots. 

Now he struck a wax match, and 
looked. Everything had taken place 
just as he had planned it. The petro- 
leum had run from the corner, and now 
lay in a broad pool at the foot of the 
stairs, spreading two, oily, dark arms 
around it as if to embrace its prey. Just 
on the edge of the pool stood his basket 
of waste-paper, and reaching from the 
basket to the dry floor a long horn of 
paper. For a moment Tryon paused, 
but only for a moment ; then he stepped 
forward and put the match to the end 
of the paper-horn. As the paper caught 
lire he turned and walked quickly to the 
back door. He opened it and looked 
out for a minute or so while he unlocked 
the outside iron grating — nothing 
stirred. He entered the store again, 
and, holding the door nearly shut in 
his hand, he put his foot against the 
large pane of glass and pressed steadily. 
Suddenly it broke under the pressure 
and fell jingling. Nothing stirred, and 
yet he uttered an exclamation to deceive 
a possible listener. People, later, would 
think the glass was broken by the heat. 
*T was worth risking to create a through 
draught. One glance backward showed 
him the thick horn of paper blazing. 
Quickly he stepped outside and shut the 
door. As he put the key in the lock he 
heard above its grating a sort of hissing 
noise. Hepeeredabout him. Nothing 
stirred ; silence and darkness enfolded 
him. Standing in front of the broken 
window, he put his hand carefully 
through and drew a small piece of the 
curtain aside, then, stooping, he looked 
in. At once he let the curtain go, and, 
turning, passed through the iron grat- 
ing, Which he locked. As he went to 





the lane and walked down it he felt a 
glow of heat on his back—fancy, of 
course ; but it wasn’t fancy the great 
flame which had shocked his eyes a mo- 
ment ago, and which still seemed to 
blind him. It wasn’t fancy either that 
crackling noise of dry wood blazing. 
But he hadn’t gone fifty yards down the 
lane before the breathless excitement 
left him, and gave place to a feeling of 
satisfaction. He had done his work 
well — as always, and if nothing stirred 
and no one had seen him, that was but 
what experience had taught him to ex- 
pect. As he walked rapidly towards 
the German saloon his satisfaction grew 
almost to exultation. He had foreseen 
everything ; planned everything rightly, 
even to the draught, and now the wood 
under the staircase was blazing, and the 
staircase itself a tunnel of flame. Half 
an hour and Boulger’s store would be 
afire so that no engines could extinguish 
the flames till the floors fell in, leaving 
the blackened walls to be gazed at by a 
crowd, as when Treadwell’s burned 
down in the winter. And no one had 
seen him ; he knew beforehand that it 
was a hundred chances to one that no 
one would, and with the long odds went 
success —Georgie and money, and a 
full, strong life of successful labor. 
That was the difference between men 
like himself and criminals. Those who 
committed crimes, as a rule, were de- 
graded and debased specimens of 
humanity who had neither foresight 
nor coolness. He had both, therefore 
everything went well with him. With 
these thoughts and in the mood they 
indicate, he reached the saloon. It was 
nearly empty; he took his usual seat 
and called for a glass of lager-bier. 
Instinctively when in the light he looked 
at his right foot—no, neither the oil 
nor the glass had marked it ; he was too 
cool, had taken too much care to make 
any slightest mistake. As the Kellner 
brought him his beer Tryon watched to 
see if the man noticed anything unusual 
in his appearance or manner. No; 
with a goot-evenin’! the man put 
the glass before him, and indifferently 
turned away. Reassured, Tryon set 
himself to consider once again, as he 
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had often considered in these last days, 
the question whether any one could 
connect him with the fire. No—no 
one. Suspicion there might be. It 
was to Boulger’s interest that the store 
should be burned; the insurance was 
very heavy, and therefore he, or some 
one moved by him, might have done the 
work, but then Boulger’s name was 
good, and of proof or of connecting link 
there wasn’t a trace. 

It was characteristic of Tryon that his 
feeling of complete security should 
awaken remorse in him. 

“Twas a miserable thing to have 
done, after all—amean fraud. Theft,” 
he faced the word, “theft! What a 
fool Boulger had been; what a vain, 
weak Now, there was nothing for 
it but to get to work. If Boulger played 
fair and made him a partner, he might 
yet get rich enough to make up for the 
fraud. He didn’t want to steal ; there 
was no dishonest instinct in him, he 
felt proudly. He knew what he could 
make of the business ; it should bring in 
easily with half the stock a hundred 
thousand dollars profit the first year, 
and more in every succeeding year. 
Then if he got rich he’d pay the money 
back in some way — pay it to the poor ; 
they needed it more than the rich insur- 
ance companies. But he’d see that 
they got something, too. The new 
store would, of course, be fireproof ; 
he’d insure it for more than the proper 
amount, for more than it was insured at 
before, and he’d not carry half the 
stock. So the insurance companies 
would get some of their money back 
anyway. There’d be no more fires while 
Dave Tryon was manager, he’d take 
care of that.”’ 

Here his reflections broke off in a 
chill of anxiety. 

‘¢ Tf the fire hadn’t caught, had burned 
out in spite of all his care. Absurd. 
It had caught—it must have. He had 
done his work too well to be afraid of 
that. But if it had caught, some one 
should have seen it ere this. No. ’Twas 
better that no one should notice it for at 
least half an hour, and he hadn’t been 
sitting down ten minutes yet. 

‘¢ Suppose some one noticed it now 
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gave the alarm.” It 
might be put out, and all his work 
lost and hopes gone. Mechanically he 
took out his handkerchief and wiped 
the cold perspiration from his fore- 
head. For the first time in his life he 
took up the glass and drank the beer. 
Usually he spilled some of it and left 
the rest. In a moment again his throat 
was parched ; but he would drink no 
more ; the Kellner might remark it if 
he asked for a second glass. 

Every moment that passed made his 
position better. ‘’Twould be all 
right !’’ And so he sat and waited, 
outwardly calm; but every minute 
seemed an hour to him, till he ventured 
to look at his watch, and saw that it 
was half past nine. Then relief came 
for a time. 

“Twas all right now ; the traces of 
his work had all been destroyed by this 
time, swallowed up by the flames. 
Poor work it was — mighty poor.’’ For 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour 
this thought was with him in its bitter- 
ness ; then the old doubts caine to him 
again. 

‘¢ Perhaps it hadn’t caught, after all ! 
—hadn’t got to the piled-up wood. 
Some one would surely have noticed it 
by now if it had really caught, as he 
intended it should. But, no! That 
hour was the quietest in the whole day. 
Besides the front door was so protected ; 
till the second story was blazing no one 
could see anything. Butas the minutes 
passed the doubt waxed stronger and 
stronger. In spite of his resolution and 
courage his growing anxiety made it 
almost impossible for him to sit quietly 
there and wait while the precious mo- 
ments flew. Weeks ago, he had made 
up his mind to go back to the store at 
half past ten, if the alarm had not been 
given before, and in case the fire had 
burnt out, to do his best to hide his 
handiwork. And it was already quarter 
past ten; his face seemed to grow 
harder and thinner as he thought that, 
after all, ’twas possible that his labor 
and care had been vain. 

Of a sudden his eager senses became 
aware of astir in the distance ; he lis- 
tened, and could distinguish nothing. 
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Yet again, and far away the air seemed 
to be stirred with sound, though he 
could hear nothing. He looked about 
him; no one seemed to have noticed 
anything unusual. Yet he was sure, 
and his heart and temples throbbed 
tumultuously. There! Distinctly he 
heard running footsteps pass the cor- 
ner hastening up Lee Street. Would 
these dolts never hear, and so give him 
the chance of flying to the scene of 
action? There! and then again the 
hurrying footsteps and the vibrant, liv- 
ing air with its eager message seemed to 
draw nearer and nearer, and past the 
door of the saloon went one racing. At 
last the Germans seemed to have grown 
aware that something unusual was 
afoot. 

As the Kellner stopped on his way to 
an open-mouthed customer and looked 
towards the door, which hurrying foot- 
steps were again passing, Tryon rose 
quietly and walked to the bar. As he 
laid down his quarter he said to the pro- 
prietor :— 

‘‘T guess there’s something the mat- 
ter.’’ 

He was proud of the fact that his 
voice was as quiet and even as usual, 
though the beatings of his heart seemed 
to shake his chest. As the man turned 
towards him came shocking the air the 
brazen voice of the alarm-bell. With 
the first note Tryon was in the street ; 
he had felt that all had risen to the 
warning, and that he was free to act. 
What a relief it was to run lightly along 
the bending wooden sidewalk to the 
corner. No more restraint needed ; he 
could have shouted with the mere de- 
light of freedom and excitement. As 
he turned into Lee Street he found 
himself beside another man who was 
racing, his breath coming in short, la- 
bored gasps. 

‘* Where is it? ’’ cried Tryon to him. 

** Don’t know.”’ 

Then others were beside him, and 
soon among the knot running some one 
said ; — 

*¢ Tt’s Boulger’s.’ 

“What!” exclaimed Tryon, as if 
horrified, while he raced away from 


As he stopped in front of the building 
he found himself in a group of some 
thirty or forty men and boys, who were 
all gazing up at the ominous red gleam 
in the windows of the second story. 
Thick smoke was issuing from the win- 
dow on the third floor, and in spite of 
the darkness of the night could be seen 
against the sky, whirling away in black 
wisps of rack. At the same moment 
Tryon became aware of a noise within 
the building which was at once crackle 
and hiss and muffled roar, the sound 
which once heard is never afterwards 
mistaken for any other — the voice of a 
great fire with its chords of menace and 
rage and triumph. 

‘“*What’s to be done?” he cried, 
pushing his way towards the great en- 
trance. ‘I’ve the keys.” 

‘* Nothin’, I guess,’’ some one an- 
swered, ‘‘ here’s the engine.”’ 

Down the street it came, like a thing 
alive, the horses galloping, the men 
shouting, and drew up before the door. 
As the firemen, with an astonishing 
celerity, got to work, each man in 
his place, opening the main, attaching 
the hose-pipe, etc., with the practical 
genius characteristic of the race, and 
which is always seen at its best when 
the need of action is greatest, Tryon 
stepped to the side of the chief — “ I’ve 
the keys. Shall I open the door? ”’ 

*¢ No, ’twould make a draught,’’ came 
the quick answer; ‘‘ we’ll have to get 
to work through the second story, 
though I’m afraid we’re too late.”’ 

The man had hardly finished speaking 
when there came a loud crash and the 
noise of breaking glass, and then the 
roar of flames, leaping from their con- 
finement out into the air through the 
second story casements, lighting up 
great clouds of dust which rose from the 
quivering building, and the faces of the 
firemen and those of the crowd of peo- 
ple who filled the further sidewalk, 
revealing every incident of the scene in 
one glare of yellow-red light. Then the 
flames drew in as a man draws breath 
for a further effort. 

‘* By God! The first floor’s gone ; the 
place ’ll fall in before we get three en- 
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gines to work. Clear the sidewalks 




















there, fifty yards from 
Stand back.” 

As the order was given the crowd fell 
back quietly, drawing Tryon with them. 
In a whirl of emotions and sensations 
not to be analyzed then or afterwards, 
Tryon stood among his fellows while a 
ladder was reared against the building, 
and a fireman climbed it and began to 
play through the shattered windows of 
the second story. He saw the flames 
leap out against the stream of water as 
if in combat ; he heard men about him 
saying that in an hour the building 
would fall in; he was conscious that a 
second engine had come to aid the first, 
and that a little later a third had come, 
but thought was whelmed in feeling. 
He realized that all efforts were in vain, 
that nothing could check the fire, that 
his work was done — completely. And 
then remorse came upon him ; at first 
with a vague sense of loss, such as one 
feels in missing the familiar and accus- 
tomed ; later, with the full understand- 
ing of waste and destruction, as acutely 
keen regret. Suddenly the feeling 
ebbed, leaving him conscious of utter 
weariness; instinctively he changed his 
posture and began to look about him. 
He was on the edge of the sidewalk 
about twenty yards below the circle 
wherein stood the three engines, with 
the firemen moving about automatically 
in the strong light which poured from 
the casements of the second story. Far 
away up and down the street the crowd 
stretched into the darkness. With clear 
brain now he took in all the details of 
the scene. Two streams of water rose 
from the street like silver serpents, bent 
in an are which ended hissing among 
the flames from the casements: the 
third, directed by a fireman standing on 
a ladder at the height of the second 
story but a little way from the window, 
ran out from the pipe in a long arrow 
which, now here, now there, gleamed 
like aray of moonlight. Tryon’s heart 
lay heavy within him as he took in the 
progress of the ruin he had wrought. 
** Never again,” he muttered to himself, 
‘never again.”’ 

All at once came the sharp noise of 
glass breaking on the sidewalk, and then 
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from the height above the fireman on 
the ladder, from a window of the fourth 
story a cry —a shrill child’s voice 
shrieking in terror—and as Tryon 
looked up he saw two thin arms waving 
and a little dark head which suddenly 
disappeared. Speechless, with a dread 
he would not acknowledge and was 
afraid to understand, he stood at gaze. 

‘* Whose is the child? ”’ 

They were asking him! How shoul 
he know? He could do nothing but 
look his horror. ‘ A little nigger. A 
colored girl. ’Bout twelve years old ; ”’ 
the hurried exclamations fluttered ; then 
all eyes turned again to the burning 
building. Mechanically Tryon’s fol- 
lowed. Three serpents instead of two 
now curved from the street to the win- 
dows. Four or five men were moving 
the ladder a little more to the left, and 
then came a groan of disappointment as 
it was seen that the ladder only just 
reached to the window of the third floor. 
Quickly a fireman ran up it and disap- 
peared through the window ; the crowd 
surged forward, carrying Tryon with it. 
The movement seemed to give him con- 
scious thought. 

‘* Not fire then—not theft. Mur- 
der!’’ The child must have been em- 
ployed by the Jahns. The man’s 
hesitation came back to him. He un- 
derstood it all at once. His previous 
remorse intensified to horror. And in 
his horror came strangely the thought 
of his mother, nerving him to action. 
‘¢No, that mustn’t be, shan’t be,’’ he 
said to himself ; ‘‘ not that! not that!” 

With the resolution the blood came 
back into his veins in quick thrills. 
Just at this moment he saw the fireman 
reappear again at the window on the 
third story, with a gesture as of regret. 
As the man climbed over the sill and 
began to descend the ladder, Tryon 
with all his senses about him, tore him- 
self through the crowd. As the firemen 
pushed him back from the foot of the 
ladder, he said simply, ‘‘ 1 know the 
way.”? They pointed to the man de- 
scending and he waited a moment 
quietly. He was not one of those who 
act bravely on an impulse ; he needed 
thought and time for decision, but once 
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his resolution taken he was sure to 
varry it out undeterred by fear of dan- 
ger. As the fireman put his foot on the 
ground, Tryon began to mount the lad- 
der — slowly, for the work was new to 
him — carefully, for he didn’t mean to 
fall. As he went up, rung by rung, 
more and more surely and quickly, stern 
joy came to him. 

‘* This was the way. So he’d blot out 
his fault.” 

Such was his thought till he found 
himself on the third floor moving 
towards the ladder staircase. He had 
gone perhaps half the way when he felt 
himself choking with the smoke ; his 
eyes, too, were burning ; he closed them 
and held his breath and went on quickly. 
A dozen steps and he opened his eyes 
again. Before him to his left was the 
staircase, a round furnace mouth of 
flame eating away at the ladder which 
led to the fourth floor; it scorched his 
face; unconsciously he drew breath 
and was nearly choked with the thick 
smoke. One quick glance and he turned 
and ran back to the window. 

The fireman had followed him up. 
Tryon thrust his head past him into the 
air and drew two or three long, cool 
breaths. The fireman said, ‘It’s no 
use. Noone can do it.”’ Tryon filled 
his lungs to the uttermost and turning 
with eyes shut ran down the store. He 
had judged the distance in his mind. 
Of a sudden he stopped and opening 
his eyes found himself almost where he 
had been before. Measuring the space 
with his eye he took two quick steps — 
and jumped. He landed on the ladder 
and scrambled up it. As he came to 
the top he fell forward on his face on 
the fourth floor. He could still breathe 
there. Instinctively he rubbed his legs 
together to put out the fire which had 
caught his trousers and was burning 
him. Then he called out, ‘‘ Where are 
you?’’? Noanswer. He ran to a win- 
dow and smashed it with his fist in a 
sort of vague hope to get light and air. 
Again and again he called as he went 
along the front wall, feeling sure the 
child would be there. Suddenly he saw 
it crouching in the farthest corner. 
(Juickly he picked it up and ran as well 





as he could towards the ladder. As he 
put his foot on the first step, the child 
began to scream and struggle. No won- 
der ; it seemed to her as if they were 
going into the heart of the furnace 
which was roaring beneaththem. Tryon 
held her firmly and went down a few 
steps carefully to get beneath the floor. 
The heat was too frightful ; he could go 
no further. As he turned on the ladder 
he felt almost sure that he couldn’t 
jump beyond the flames. But there 
was nothing else to be done. Holding 
the child tightly to him with his left 
arm, he sprang out with desperate 
effort. 

So far he was fully conscious and sen- 
sible. But in his determination to pro- 
tect the child he had jumped in such a 
way that if he fell his right arm would 
sustain the shock. As he landed on the 
floor and pitched forward just clear of 
the flames, his consciousness seemed to 
turn to sick agony. His right arm 
snapped under his weight. He rolled 
over on his back, and he had to push 
with the broken arm to regain his bal- 
ance and rise to his feet. Each time, 
too, he put his right foot to the ground 
he grew faint. How he got forward he 
never knew. But the willin him held, 
sharpened now by a dread which was 
allinstinctive. Ofasudden as it seemed 
to him, he reached the window ; he 
saw the fireman’s hand on the sill; he 
pushed the child against it. In an in- 
stant the fireman had taken the child, 
lifted it over the sill and disappeared 
with it down the ladder. With the re- 
moval of his burden, Tryon seemed to 
lose his purpose and almost his senses. 
A sick faintness came over him and he 
sank down against the sill without 
strength sufficient to put his leg over it, 
much less to descend the ladder. His 
force was spent. But the fresh air re- 
vived him a little, and the intense pain 
of his wrist arousing him to a sense of 
danger moved him to a lar effort. 
Slowly and with infinite pain he got his 
right leg over the sill, and so lay astride 
upon it, half unconscious, incapable of 
movement. But the crowd below, 
much more interested in him than in 
the saved child, shouted to the firemen, 























two of whom, realizing his state, ran 
up the ladder almost side by side. Just 
as the foremost reached him, there 
came another crash, and, as the third 
floor fell in, the imprisoned flames 
sprang up round Tryon, as if reluctant 
to lose their prey. For a moment the 
crowd saw him in the heart of the fire, 
and then he was dragged down on to 
the ladder and held in front of the fire- 
men, who began to descend slowly, let- 
ting the unconscious body slide after 
them. As he passed the light of the 
second story it appeared to every one in 
the crowd that Tryon was dead. So 
limp he lay and helpless, with the right 
hand bent back, like a stick broken 
which hangs only by the bark. 

As the men reached the ground and 
bore him across the street and laid him 
on the pavement not a sound was to be 
heard, save the hysterical sobbing of the 
negro girl. A few moments passed, 
moments of intense anxiety to thou- 
sands who didn’t even know Tryon’s 
name, and then as the doctor stood up 
with, ‘I think he’ll bear carrying,’ a 
wave of joy went through the crowd, 
and tears came into many eyes all un- 
used to weeping. Stretched ona mat- 
tress he was borne still unconscious to 
his mother’s house. The crowd fol- 
lowed quietly ; the interest in the fire 
was lost in this deeper interest. As the 
doctor reached the door just before the 
bearers, it was opened for him by Mrs. 
Tryon. 

In a few hasty words he told her of 
her son’s daring, and assured her that 
he thought he would pullthrough. The 
mother took the sentence without flinch- 
ing, and candle in hand showed the way 
into her own bedroom on the ground 
floor. As the bearers emerged from 
the house and closed the street door 
after them, the crowd began to move 
away. At last it occurred to them that 
the night -was far advanced. But still 
they went in groups talking and discuss- 
ing the story. 

*¢ Jack Whatman said it couldn’t be 
done. The smoke was awful. All for 
anigger girl. Ill just be damned. He 
has sand in him. 
Not I for a nigger. 


But why did he go ? 
He’s broke his arm. 
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And leg! Did ye hear the nigger cry- 
in’? I guess he was more worth’n a 
pile of nigger girls. The doctor thinks 
he’ll live. He'll never be as good a 
man again. Never! What’ll Boul- 
ger say? What’ll he do? He’s in- 
sured, I guess. You bet. He ain’t no 
fool. The nigger might have burned for 
him. He'll get the greenbacks.”’ 
** Yes ; he was the manager.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. BovuLGer drove into Kansas 
City on the morning after the fire with 
a somewhat difficult and unpleasant ob- 
ject in view. For this purpose he had 
got up early so as to catch Tryon alone 
before the store opened. It was mani- 
fest to him that Tryon, in spite of his 
resolute manner, was ‘lettin’ things 
slide.”’” He had gone to business again 
and again with the intention of pressing 
Tryon to immediate action, but some- 
how or other he felt it impossible even to 
approach the subject when he came face 
to face with his strong manager. In 
fact, since their compact had been set- 
tled he had never entered the store with 
any other object. And this for a good 
reason. He knew that Tryon had taken 
control of the business as master; he 
felt that his presence in the store under 
these circumstances would be a tacit 
recognition of Tryon’s position and au- 
thority, and that it would be difficult for 
him later to turn the whilom manager 
into a subordinate. Accordingly, he 
had determined not to go to the store 
till afterwards, when he could at once 
show Tryon his true position. Tryon, 
he felt, was altogether too masterful, 
and besides, he was young and inexpe- 
rienced. In fact, it was almost impos- 
sible for Mr. Boulger to contemplate 
any one as manager of the business 
which he flattered himself he and he 
alone understood in all its bearings. 
Tryon’s astonishing knowledge of the 
business in its details and possible de- 
velopment was a perpetual annoyance 
to his employer. Mr. Boulger liked to 
ask questions which no one could an- 
swer; it showed his superior intelli- 
gence. But Tryon had an answer to 
every relevant question, and he simply 
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did not hear irrelevant intcrrogations. 
His knowledge was insulting. Then 
Mr. Boulger liked to make suggestions, 
to propose new schemes by which the 
business might be developed. And 
Tryon had either put these schemes 
into operation or else was prepared to 
demonstrate their impracticability. He 
was always so conceited. And this con- 
ceit annoyed Mr. Boulger. Again and 
again he had made up his mind not to 
go near the store till But yes, he’d 
just look in for a moment and ask care- 
lessly, ‘* Well, Dave, is everything go- 
in’ on all right?’’ No one but Tryon 
could understand that. And a word in 
reply would be sufficient. That was all 





he wanted—to know the thing was | 


movin’. But ’twas impossible to ask 
the question. There was Tryon direct- 
ing, managing everything, pretending to 
be very busy, scarcely vouchsafing a 
word to him, who, after all, was not only 
the owner, but knew more of the busi- 
ness than any one else could possibly 
know. Twas exasperatin’. 

And all the while Tryon was tradin’ 
on his generosity. ’Twas all very well 
for him to play manager and take five 
thousand dollars a year, to talk and 
whisper to Georgie as if he were already 
her husband ; but what had he done for 
itall? Nothin’. Nothin’ as yet any- 
Way. 
mean to do anythin’. 
Mr. Boulger grew cold with fear at the 
thought, and then viciously angry. He’d 
put down his foot. He wasn’t to be 
fooled easily ; he knew a thing or two ; 
he could play a game as well as the next 
man. Damn him! He’d show him 


that kindness, generosity, yes, generos- 


ity, didn’t mean foolishness — wasn’t | 


to be played with. And so this very 
morning he told Georgie that she was 
altogether too free with Tryon. She 
shouldn’t talk to him in the store. It 
didn’t look well. She was treating him 
as if he were her husband, and those 
daily visits to his mother were out of 
place — altogether out of place. 





The girl had regarded him with aston- 
ishment, and her astonishment brought 
him to astand. 
impossible. 


To explain himself was 


And perhaps — perhaps he didn’t | 
Who could tell? 
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Of course he thought a pile of Tryon. 
Tryon was hard-working, and ’twould 
all come right with time, he guessed ; 
| but there was no use in goin’ too fast. 
Girls shouldn’t go too fast; ’twarn’t 
their place, and so forth—the re- 
proaches dying away into weak general- 
ities. 

But the consciousness of this impor- 
tant conclusion but exasperated him the 
more with Tryon. ‘* Was he or was he 
not goin’ to do the work? And if so, 
when?’’ These were the questions to 
which Mr. Boulger resolved to get an 
immediate answer, and as he drove into 
the city he made up his mind that he 
would grasp the thistle firmly. He 
wouldn’t give Tryon any more time ; 
he had given more than enough already. 
| Besides, time was everythin’ in this 
matter. That bill of Stewart’s pressed, 
and Tryon knew about it. ’Twas too 
bad of Tryon to keep him in such 
anxiety. °“Twarn’t fair of him. No, 
he’d have an answer at last. He’d in- 
| sist on having one. 
| Immersed in such reflections as these, 
| Mr. Boulger reached Lee Street. Owing 
partly to the earliness of the hour, and 
partly to his own preoccupation, he had 
almost reached the store before noticing 
anything unusual. But as he turned 
into Lee Street, on the very block 
' whereon his house of business stood, he 
banished thought and looked about him. 
The street seemed crowded; people 
came to business earlier than usual. 
What was that? Impulsively he drew 
the reins tight, and his trotter’s speed 
quickened to racing pace. In another 
minute, with white face and trembling 
‘lips, he was in front of the blackened 
four walls, from which smoke was still 
issuing —the walls which but yesterday 
‘had been his store. Paralyzed with 
astonishment and fear he sat in the 
buggy staring. The surprise stood him 
in good stead. ‘ 

‘Why, Mr. Boulger, you look sur- 
|prised ?”? The sarcastic interrogation 
came from the agent of a New York 
| insurance company, which stood to pay 
| Mr. Boulger a hundred thousand doilars 
nl the fire was, indeed, an accident. 
|The agent, a young and able man who 


| 






































commanded the respect of his col- 
leagues, had a very strong suspicion 
that this fire, so extraordinary in its 
completeness, had been planned or exe- 
cuted by some one, but when he saw 
turned upon him Mr. Boulger’s white 
face and trembling lips and vacant stare 
of wonder, his doubts disappeared. 
This man evidently knew nothing of the 
xatastrophe, and as he was the only 
party interested —at once Mr. Jenkins 
changed his tone. 

‘¢ Hadn’t you heard the news ?”’ 

‘When The interrogation 
caused Mr. Boulger a gulp. 

‘* Between nine and ten last night. 
*Twas all over by twelve, before that 
German and his wife got back from their 
doggoned festival. I guess he had left 
somethin’ burnin’. But hain’t you 
heard of Tryon, your manager? Every 
one’s talkin’ of him.” 

Mr. Boulger shook his head; fear 
seized him. What about Tryon? For 
the life of him he couldn’t have uttered 
aword. Then, as the crowd gathered 
about his buggy, Mr. Boulger heard the 
whole story. As he listened to the curt 
phrases which seemed to sharpen the 
edges of the tragedy, and to lend weight 
to the praise of Tryon’s conduct, Mr. 
Boulger’s muscles relaxed, and his face 
gradually regained its color and ordinary 
expression. What shouldhesay? He 
felt that Jenkins was takin’ him in and 
postin’ him up. The enthusiasm with 
which the crowd listened to the meagre 
statement of what Tryon had done, 
gave Mr. Boulger his cue. 

‘* Well, the fire’s bad enough for me, 
but I’d lose twice as much to know that 
Tryon was out of danger.’’ With the 
actor’s instinct, which is inseparable 
from vanity, he saw from the faces of 
the people that he had struck the right 
note, and so he went on. ‘* Why, he’s 
engaged to my daughter! I must go 
right off and see him. What’ll——” 
From a dozen men came sounds of 
approval and sympathy. Mr. Boulger 
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glowed with pleasure ; he felt at ease 
again, but his inventive faculty was 
neither facile nor profound. 
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‘¢ Georgie’ll want to know whether | 


The chord | 


ee 


there’s any hope. 
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seemed false, not equal to the diapason 
of popular sympathy and _ reverence. 
Mr. Boulger felt that he had made a 
mistake, but having to say something, 
struck the right key immediately, 
with :— 

‘* Ill fetch my daughter; she’ll do 
him good, lguess.’? Againthe murmur 
of approval ; forthwith he drove rapidly 
up the street homewards. Again his 
impressionable nature had served him 
better than any calculation could have 
done. As Mr. Boulger turned and 
drove away without even a word to 
him, Jenkins, the insurance agent, felt 
his last doubts removed. Clearly 
Boulger knew nothing of the tragedy 
and feared no investigation ; he wasn’t 
conciliatory, not polite even. So Mr. 
Jenkins set himself to think how he 
could turn this knowledge to account. 
Utterly unconscious of the effect he had 
produced, or of its importance, Mr. 
Boulger drove on in a whirl of emotions 
and thoughts. 

He was glad. Yes. The store was 
burned out; the insurance money was 
safe; he was alright; Stewart’s bill 
alright too; but what did it all mean? 
Tryon wounded and badly burnt was to 
him asource of dread. What mightn’t 
happen? He might be delirious ; 
might begin to talk ; might — God, what 
bad luck ! 

‘““He might die — without speakin’.”’ 
Mr. Boulger felt a warm thrill of pleas- 
ure run through him at the thought. 
‘¢ But nothin’ ever turns out quite right 
—nothin’. Still he might. Who 
knows ? The men seemed to say he 
was very bad.”’ 

With the feeling that Tryon was 
pretty sure to die, Mr. Boulger was con- 
scious of a certain pity and almost affec- 
tion for him. ‘+ Poor devil, it’s hard on 
him ; he did the work well ;”’ but as the 
thought came again that perhaps Tryon 
might ‘‘ let out ’’ something instead of 
dying quietly, the pity gave place in Mr. 
Boulger to a sort of surprised indigna- 
tion not unmixed with contempt. 

‘What did he want tryin’ to save a 
nigger girl? Why didn’t he go quietly 
home and let the store burn? °*Twas 
foolish goin’ back. And then to try 
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what the fireman said was impossible. 
That was just like him ; he always knew 
better than any one ; he’d never take 
good advice —he deserved what he 
got.”’ 

Mr. Boulger thought with warm self- 
satisfaction how differently he’d have 
acted had he been in Tryon’s place. 
He’d have just gone in at the window, 
as the fireman did, and then come out 
again; that would have looked well, 
and would have cost nothin’. No. 
Tryon wasn’t really smart — he wasn’t; 
he was rather stupid; hard-working, 
yes, but slow — dull, that was the word, 
dull. 

‘“Would he die? That was the 
point.”’ 

And how would Georgie take it? 
She’d get on her high horse, he felt, 
and play the fool; girls always did ; 
they hadn’t sense. Mr. Boulger realized 
with a sting of keen annoyance that he 
could do nothing to restrain his daugh- 
ter. Tryon, he felt had got into favor 
with the people and — yes, that was a 
good thing for him, too. The insurance 
companies would make no fuss about 
payin’. Well, so far, at any rate, it had 
gone all right, and if Tryon had got 
burned, ’twas his own fault; and if 
Georgie acted foolish, that was her busi- 
ness. After all, he couldn’t force her 
to be sensible. 

With such thoughts as these in his 
mind, Mr. Boulger drew up at his own 
door. As he gave the reins to a negro 
boy, and thought of what he should say 
to Georgie, the popular feeling came 
back to him in ali its strength, and he 
resolved to act as if he admired Tryon. 
And he did admire him; very few 
would have done what he did, and if 
*twas foolish, well, after all, so far it 
had done no harm—rather the con- 
trary, in fact. 

As he entered the sitting - room, 
Georgie rose to meet him, startled by 
his quick return and by the unwonted 
seriousness of his manner.  Scarcely 
had he begun his story, when she inter- 
rupted him: — 

‘And Mr. Tryon? Is he 
she flushed crimson. 

In spite of himself, he answered her 


> and 








excitement with direct narration. As 
soon as he had finished the story she 
left the room hurriedly. But Mr. Boul- 
ger went on talking; Tryon’s heroism 
impressed him while he described it ; 
he thought it wise, too, to add that 
though he was insured, yet, of course, 
he’d have to lose something. ‘ ’Twould 
take three or four months, workin’ night 
and day, to rebuild the store ; and, as 
Tryon was in bed, he’d have to direct 
everythin’ himself. But then ’twould 
be better done. So p’r’aps ’twas just as 
well.”” His women-folk didn’t receive 
his self-gratulation as sympathetically 
as usual, and this made Mr. Boulger 
feel ill at ease. In truth, they were 
more moved than they cared to show. 
Ada felt sorry that she had treated 
Tryon with contempt; perhaps, she 
thought, if she had encouraged him a 
little Ivy regretted that she had 
yielded the place so quickly to Georgie, 
and thought Georgie ought to be very 
grateful to her, still Mrs. Boulger 
condescended to say that the young man 
had acted very well — ‘‘ twas a pity he 
had had no advantages.’’ Then Georgie 
“ame into the room dressed to go out. 
‘* Let’s go, father,’ she said, and at 
once Mr. Boulger yielded. He felt 
*twould look well to take her in without 
loss of time ; ’twould be the right thing 
to do; only 

On their way into town the girl drew 
from him the whole story over again. 
And Mr. Boulger felt it to be impossible 
to warn her, as he had meant to do. 
Her seriousness kept him at bay. She 
shivered as she passed the store. The 
smoke rising from the roofless building, 
the height of the third story, appalled 
her. And the glimpse of blue sky she 
caught through the blackened window 
chilled her with apprehension. She 
almost took it as an omen. 

They had been in the front room but 
a moment or two when Mrs. Tryon came 
in. She was calm, but very pale. Im- 
pulsively Georgie took a step or two 
towards her, and then, stopping, burst 
into tears. The mother’s strong, silent 
grief frightened her. But Mr. Boulger 
said, — 

‘* Mrs. Tryon, we’ve come to see after 
































Dave ; we hope he’s not much hurt. 
And if we could do anything for him, 
we ”? 

“‘He’s very ill,’ Mrs. Tryon spoke 
quietly, ‘‘ and I mustn’t leave him long. 
The doctor says he may be —lame for 
life, even if he ever recovers. And his 
arm’s broken, too. But I feel he’ll get 
well; he must get well. He’s not con- 
scious sometimes, but he lies quite still 
and never complains. My boy! The 
doctor says everybody is talking of 
him,’’? and the mother’s lip quivered. 
‘‘ But now I must go to him; I hear 
him stirring,’ and she passed noise- 
lessly into the sick-room. 

Mr. Boulger was so relieved to know 
that Tryon lay quite still that he felt 
almost grateful to him, and forgave 
Georgie her tears. In a few moments 
Mrs. Tryon returned. 

‘He wants to see you,’ she said to 
Georgie coldly ; ‘‘but you must take 
care and not excite him. The doctor 
said that would be bad for him; and 
you mustn’t cry nor make a noise.’”? As 
the girl turned towards her a tear-wet 
face, the large-hearted woman added 
more sympathetically, ‘‘ There, it’ll be 
alright, I guess. There! dry your eyes 
and come ; it’ll do him good to see you.”’ 
What it cost her to add the last phrase, 
only a woman can understand. 

With a great effort Georgie dried her 
eyes and disappeared into the room 
after Mrs. Tryon. The colloquy didn’t 
last long. In ten minutes she was again 
in the buggy with her father. 

*¢ Well, what did he say? ”’ 

‘¢ He —he only asked me to read the 
letter if—if he died.’’ Georgie’s eyes 
filled as she spoke. ‘‘ He looked terri- 
ble —all black ; his mother says that’ll 
go off, but oh, I hope his eyebrows will 
grow again. Andhe’sso weak. Father, 
do you think he’ll ever get well? He 
could scarcely speak ; he just lay and 
looked at us, and whispered. Oh, I 
hope —I hope he won’t die,”’ and again 
Georgie burst into tears. The catas- 





trophe had not upset her as much as 
Mrs. Tryon’s strong self - repression 
which she felt was born of dread. 

*¢ He'll get well, I guess,”’ replied Mr. 
“In a month 


Boulger, to soothe her. 
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he’ll be up and about again; 
Georgie, remember, you 


but, 
weren’t to 
open that letter unless we both wanted 


you to. He can’t alter that 
*Twouldn’t be right, would it? ”’ 

“Oh, father!’’ The girl spoke re- 
proachfully. ‘‘ I must do what he asked 
me. I said I would.” 

‘* Well,” replied Mr. Boulger, ‘* we’ll 
have time to think over that.” His 
resignation came from the sudden re- 
flection that if Georgie insisted upon 
opening the letter he’d tell her that his 
promise to pay Tryon a hundred thou- 
sand dollars was given on condition that 
they were married — as a wedding pres- 
ent, in fact. 


now. 


CHAPTER V. 

ABOUT six weeks later Tryon and his 
bride were seated side by side near the 
open window in the sitting-room of his 
mother’s house. Half reclining in an 
easy-chair with his right arm in a sling, 
he looked anything but strong. Yet 
though his face was thin and drawn the 
eyes were bright and a spot of color on 
the cheeks made him appear better than 
he was. His excitement was excusable, 
for on this day the mayor and chief dig- 
nitaries of the city were to present him 
with the cheque for twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars which had been collected in 
honor of his courage. Tryon felt no 
incongruity in this testimonial of re- 
spect and admiration. His direct and 
practical nature had from the beginning 
looked upon the saving of the girl as 
atonement for setting fire to the store. 
Whenever he thought of that night, and 
he thought of it but seldom, for his suf- 
ferings and slow convalescence seemed 
to have removed it into the far past, it 
seemed to him that he had been pun- 
ished more than sufficiently. It was 
the future which occupied his mind. 

Even on this occasion the lovers’ talk 
was of business, for Georgie’s tender- 
ness excited by admiration took interest 
for the time being only in what inter- 
ested her lover. 

“Father says everything shall be 
done as you wish, and the side door 
you wanted near the front entrance 1s 
already half made. It looks so small 
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and cute. The foreman told me the 
building goes up three feet in every 
twenty-four hours, and there’s not a 
store east of the Mississippi River as 
strongly built. He says it'll be quite 
fireproof,’’ and the girl shivered as she 
spoke. 

‘*Tt’ll be finished then in twenty days 
more,”’ said Tryon thoughtfully, ‘‘ and 
all roofed in about the time we’re mar- 
ried; then we'll go and see it, won’t 
we? I want to arrange everything in- 
side with care. We must have show- 
roomenough. When goods are crowded 
nothin’ looks well. I wish ’twas the 
24th of October to-day; don’t you, 
Georgie?’”’ And he kissed her as he 
spoke. The girl nodded her head, smil- 
ing with eyes wide open, in tender joy 
and gladness. 

At this moment the door opened and 
Mrs. Tryon came in, followed by Mr. 
Boulger. Mrs. Tryon had regained her 
usual cheerful manner. Mr. Boulger 
looked handsomer than ever ; prosperity 
seemed to agree with him. The public 
sympathy with Tryon had carried him 
away on its strong tide. It was impos- 
sible to his vanity to be left out of the 
flow of expansive good-feeling. And 
he had thought of a means of playing a 
conspicuous part in the honor about to 
be paid to Tryon. 

‘** Dave,” he said cheerfully, smiling, 
**IT congratulate you. Now you’ve got 
into this room, you'll soon be allowed 
out and then, then,’’ he added, laying 
his hand on his daughter’s head, *‘ you’ll 
soon get into the church,eh? And you 
deserve it all. There’s no question 
about that. But before the mayor and 
committee come I want a word with you 
alone, and Mrs. Tryon declares you'll 
be able to bear it. Eh, Mrs. Tryon?” 

The mother smiled pleasantly, and 
taking Georgie’s arm left the room. 

** Dave, it’s just this. The insurance 
money has all been paid, every cent. 
“Twas Jenkins started it ; he got a good 
wivertisement by beim’ the first. The 
Banner whooped it right along, and the 
other agents paid up quick when the 
preachers started the subscription for 
you. There were no questions asked — 
no suspicion; every one thought too 





much of you to bother. The money’s 
all in the bank now, and I’d have left it 
there. I’ve worked long enough, but 
you want your turn, and so the store’s 
bein’ rebuilt. That’ll cost a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, with fittings 
complete. Fifty thousand dollars must 
stand for current expenses, and I think 
four hundred thousand dollars’ll be 
enough for stock. Six hundred thou- 
sand dollars in all. Now what do you 
say ? I propose to put in five hundred 
thousand and take you in as partner to 
the extent of a fourth share for the note 
which Georgie has. I say a fourth in- 
stead of a fifth so as to make up for 
your salary as manager. I guess that’s 
fair, ain’t it?’? (Tryon nodded.) 
‘‘ Well, I’ve had the deeds of partner- 
ship drawn out to be signed on your 
marriage with Georgie, and I thought if 
you were agreed I’d just announce the 
fact to-day. °’T'wouldn’t look well if I 
was the only person to do nothin’ on 
such a day to show my appreciation of 
you. I guess Boulger, Tryon & Co. 
will do over the entrance, eh?’”’ And 
Mr. Boulger’s face shone with the con- 
sciousness of large-hearted good-nature. 

For all answer Tryon held out his left 
hand with a smile of acceptance. To 
him the proposition seemed highly ad- 
vantageous ; he knew what he could do 
with the business, and if it had been 
revealed to him that Mr. Boulger’s chief 
reason for making the proposal was that 
he imagined he would have more con- 
trol over a junior partner than he could 
have over a strong-willed and popular 
manager who, with a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars at his back, 
could always set up for himself, and 
might become a dangerous competitor, 
Tryon would only have smiled dryly. 
He knew that work tends to fall into the 
hands that can do it. 

Half an hour later the street in which 
the Tryons lived, began to fill with 
townsfolk. The Banner had insisted 
upon the desirability of a popular dem- 
onstration in honor of the ‘‘ Western 
Scevola,” and the people were nothing 
loath to lighten the monotony of life 
with a celebration. 

A few minutes elapsed and the crowd 




















opened to allow free passage to the 
mayor, Judge Whatley of the District 
Court, and the Rev. Mr. Jackson of the 
First Episcopal Church. As this com- 
mittee entered the house the people 
drew near. After greetings appropriate 
to the occasion the mayor cleared his 
throat and began his speech, most of 
which by reason of the open windows 
was audible in the street. 

‘¢ Mr. Tryon, it would be impossible, 
and I think it’s unnecessary for me to 
tell you how deeply your courage and 
unselfish heroism have moved the 
hearts of your fellow-citizens. I have 
never seen anything like it. You have 
had our sympathy in your sufferings ; 
we rejoice in your restoration to health. 
Sir, we feel that you are an honor even 
to this great community, and it has been 
unanimously resolved in full City Coun- 
cil that this committee should express to 
you the universal appreciation of your 
conduct and should present you with 
this cheque for twenty-five thousand 
dollars as a sign and token of the ad- 
miration which every citizen feels for 
your heroism. Sir, I’m proud to shake 
your hand.”’ 

Having suited the action to the word 
the sturdy hardware manufacturer 
moved a step or two to the rear amid the 
applause of the crowd outside. 

Judge Whatley spoke briefly in much 
the same strain, and then amid re- 
newed cheering Mr. Jackson stepped 
forward. Highly nervous and vain, but 
intensely matter-of-fact, he had been 
the first to propose to his congregation 
on the Sunday after the fire to make up 
for Tryon’s unmerited suffering by a 
general subscription. His initiative had 
been followed ; he was now modestly 
elated by his success and by the posi- 
tion he held as mouthpiece. His reed- 
like piping came as a relief after the 
loud voice of the mayor and the hard 
high clearness of the judge’s utterance. 

‘*T have been sent here, Mr. Tryon, 
to give unanimous expression to the 
feeling of Christians and Christian 
teachers in regard to your action. It is 
difficult to word our admiration of it. 
‘Greater love hath no man than this 
that he lay down his life for his friend,’ 
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and yet to save the life of a colored girl- 
child, a stranger, you imperilled your 
life and almost lost it. Your action was 
an emanation from the spirit of the 
Master himself. Every person in this 
city, and many outside its limits, will be 
better men and women because of your 
deed. That is your reward. The 
money subscribed is but an expression 
of our admiration and gratitude—a 
thanks-offering to you for an act of 
Christian self-sacrifice and heroism such 
as has been recorded rarely in the an- 
nals of Time. It is as a Christian hero 
that we all value you, and hope that 
your life may be a long and happy one.”’ 

Mr. Jackson’s words were listened to 
in respectful silence by the crowd, as by 
those inside the room. It was felt with 
pleasure that he had “‘ put Tryon away 
up,’? for Tryon surely deserved the 
honor paid him. As Mr. Jackson drew 
back, Tryon said simply, ‘‘ I thank you, 
gentlemen, for your kindness.”’ 

In the pause which ensued Mr. Boul- 
ger found his opportunity. His vanity 
moved him to speech with irresistible 
force ; his impressionability helped him 
to words. 

‘*Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, —I’d 
like to be allowed to say a few words, 
for in this matter I naturally feel 
strongly. I know David Tryon well, 
I’ve known him for years. I appre- 
ciated his merit from the beginning ; I 
advanced him from clerk to cashier, and 
then made him manager, and I can say 
truly that I had learned to esteem him 
before the fire took place. I look upon 
him as a hero, and I’m proud to think 
he’s going to be my son-in-law and my 
partner. Yes, sir, the firm of Boulger 
will in future be known as Boulger, 
Tryon and Co. I guess it'll get along 
alright. Dave’s young, but he’s a hero, 
that’s what he is, a real hero.” 

While Mr. Boulger covered his inabil- 
ity to find further words by shaking the 
mayor vigorously by the hand, Tryon 
sat in silence. The cheering of the 
crowd, the eulogies pronounced upon 
his conduct, moved him to momentary 
self-question. 

“A hero ? 
like ig 


all heroes been 


Had 
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From The New Review. 
SCENES FROM THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THE 
COMTE DE LALLY. 


The Comte de Lally to Lord Sheffield. 
May 25th, 1792. 

I Am writing, my dear lord, in deep 
grief on account of the murder of the 
hapless Theobald Dillon, my relative 
and my friend ; who has been literally 
cut to pieces by an enraged populace 
and a worthless soldiery on the return 
of the first expedition which marked 
this accursed war. 

M. du Mouriez, our foreign minister 
in name, our dictator in fact, deserves 
all the worst tortures which have ever 
been suffered by traitors. 

In spite of repeated letters from our 
three generals, who one and all warned 
him that nothing was ready, neither 
tents, wagons, surgeons, bakers, nor 
recruits, he obstinately persisted not 
only in declaring war and taking the 
offensive, but in ordering the generals 
to enter the enemy’s country, ready or 
not ready, weak or strong, on receipt of 
his despatches. 

M. de Biron was directed to throw 
himself upon Mons; M. d’Ini Korner 
on some other fortress, while Namur, 
the most difficult point of attack, was 
allotted to M. de Lafayette, whom our 
minister wished to ruin. 

M. du Mouriez impudently assured 
everybody that the country was in our 
hands, that the French had only to show 
themselves, and both Austrian soldiers 
and townsfolk would fall on their necks 
and mount the national cockade. 

On the 28th ult., Theobald Dillon, the 
chief of the staff, received orders from 
M. de Biron to advance on Tournay with 
his little army of five thousand men. 
Setting out from Lille at 10 P.M., he 
marched at ease till two o’clock in the 
morning, when he halted his men for 
breakfast. Then he continued his march 
and entered the enemy’s country. A 


1 On his exile from France the Comte de Lally 
became the guest of Lord and Lady Sheffield in 
England. It is a pathetic fact worthy of record 
that Lady Sheftield met her death from a cold 
caught while ministering to the comfort of one of 
the refugees who was lying 111 in Bethlehem Hos- 
pital. 





few handsful of Austrians who held 
some advanced posts retired before him 
in succession, and put heart into our men 
by their retreat. But as they were mak- 
ing a second halt, and while their horses 
were unbitted to eat their corn, the 
Austrians suddenly appeared on the 
heights to the number of about ten 
thousand, and a battery of ten guns was 
unmasked. 

As we had only six pieces, Theobald 
Dillon judged it necessary to retire. 
The movement had scarcely commenced 
when an unaccountable panic seized the 
whole army. The infantry, throwing 
away arms, haversacks, baggage, fled by 
twenty different routes. The cavalry 
rode headlong over the whole mass of 
the infantry. The generals made vain 
efforts to rally their men ; Colonel de 
Pully, of the Cuirassiers, Pauline’s 
father, was twice hurled into the ditch 
as he tried to throw himself in the way 
of the troopers and arrest their flight. 
Ile managed to rally a dozen men, and 
by degrees about fifty, with whom he 
arrived in good order at Lille. He got 
in at two o’clock, but so fast had the 
army fled that it had arrived at nine ! 

The Austrians did not pursue us a 
hundred yards. We lost an immense 
number of men, but less than forty fell 
to the enemy’s fire ; the rest killed each 
other in their flight —the greater part 
being trodden to death by the cavalry. 
This same rascally cavalry re-entered 
the town shouting ‘‘ treason ”’ to cover 
their shame. The Jacobins instantly 
denounced poor Dillon as a traitor, and 
the infuriated populace threw them- 
selves upon him and hacked him to 
pieces. His aide-de-camp, Chaumont, 
a talented officer and a man of distin- 
guished merit, shared his fate, while six 
Tyrolese prisoners were hanged by 
these wretches. 

These details are trustworthy, for I 
read them in a letter from Pauline’s 
brave father, who commanded the Cui- 
rassiers, to his brother. His son, who 
is only sixteen, distinguished himself 
greatly. He saw an Austrian about to 
run one of his Chasseurs through the 
body, rushed at him, toppled him over 
with two balls in the chest, and gave 














the horse of the dead man to the Chas- 
seur whom he had saved. 

The father rushed hither and thither 
among the fugitives trying to rally the 
men, and he had the satisfaction of find- 
ing his son keeping his troop in hand as 
well as he could, and weeping tears of 
rage at the sight of their cowardice. 

These little incidents are by the way, 
but you will not be bored by reading 
what is of such interest to the pretty, 
amiable Pauline, who fell ill on the first 
rumor of the fight. Her father’s letter, 
which was closed on Monday last, con- 
tained a postscript in these words : ‘‘ As 
I write they are beating the ‘ générale ;’ 
our men are paralyzed with fear ; the 
Austrians are said to be marching on 
Lille ; every one has lost his head.” 
We received the news of this first check 
the day before yesterday. Yesterday 
we learnt that M. de Biron, who had 
previously made a descent on Sinevain, 
had been attacked on the march to 
Mons, abandoned by part of his army, 
and obliged to re-enter Valenciennes, 
hotly pursued. 

There remains M. de Lafayette, who 
was last heard of at Givet, destitute of 
every necessary; he had not even tents, 
and had been obliged to requisition 
horses and carts from all the country 
round. He should be at present about 
thirty marches from Namur. A courier 
has been sent from here to stop the 
attack. It is hoped that he will be in 
time. 

The Jacobins desired the success of 
MM. Rochambeau, Lukner, and Biron, 
and the defeat of M. de Lafayette. An 
officer who arrived here yesterday had 
seen a letter in M. du Mouriez’ own 
handwriting to one of the chief men in 
Rochambeau’s army. The minister said 
in so many words, ‘“‘ We cannot trust 
Lafayette ; we must ruin him, and give 
his command to Biron.”? The National 
Assembly is thunderstruck ; respectable 
people are flying ; a petition is being got 
up for presentation to the Assembly, 
praying the suppression of the Jacobin 
Club. There are twenty-four thousand 
signatures to it already. My cousin, 
Arthur Dillon, went to the Assembly 
yesterday to demand justice and ven- 
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geance for the murder of Theobald. He 
had just come from trying to comfort a 
sister, who it was thought would go mad 
with grief. Three or four years ago 
she lost her only son, whom she wor- 
shipped. 

The accounts from the seat of war 
become each day more distressing. The 
flight from Mons was even more humil- 
iating than that from Tournay. A hand- 
ful of Austrians put our whole army to 
flight. Every one began to shout, ‘‘ We 
are betrayed! Sauwve qui peut ; we have 
been led to the slaughter ! ” 

M. de Biron, who was the last to re- 
enter Valenciennes, was assailed on all 
sides with the same threats as poor 
Dillon, and narrowly escaped the same 
fate. M. de Rochambeau, who was 
already annoyed that his whole plan for 
a defensive war had been upset by the 
Council, was furious when he saw all 
the disastrous undertakings, the plans 
of which had been carefully concealed 
from him. Orders had been sent direct 
to M. Biron, without being communi- 
cated to the commander-in-chief of the 
whole army. Perhaps this is the first 
instance on record of such a step being 
taken. M. Rochambeau at once sent in 
his resignation, which was accepted the 
day before yesterday (Wednesday). M. 
Biron has written indignantly to com- 
plain that he was misled by the repre- 
sentations of Du Mouriez that he had 
only to show himself and the whole 
country would declare for us, whereas 
he could not even find a guide, and not 
a single Austrian deserted to him. 
Yesterday (Thursday), a courier came 
from M. de Lafayette to report that his 
army had received the counter-order 
just in time to escape being surrounded. 
M. de Gravis, the minister of war, is in 
a state of abject despair. M. du Mou- 
riez, who was at first thunderstruck, 
recovered all his impudence and ex- 
travagance yesterday, and cajoled the 
Council into resolving to carry on the 
offensive campaign. 

There is no great excitement among 
the people. To cool their indignation 
and to divide public opinion, a “ Full 
Account of the Capture of Mons”? is 
being hawked at the gate of the Palais 
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Royal. A forged letter was despatched 
to the mayor of Paris the day before 
yesterday, to announce this victory. 
He hastened to proclaim the news to 
the municipality, and was well laughed 
at for his pains, for it is characteristic 
of this depraved nation that one-half of 
it rejoices over national disasters, and 
the safety of France, which should be 
the first consideration, is altogether left 
out of sight. 

Adieu, my dear Lord ; I embrace you 
with all my heart. 

June 21st, 1792. 

For some days past violent excite- 
ment, evidently the outcome of a plot, 
has betokened that the factions are 
meditating a stroke. Terror has pro- 
duced the fury of despair among the 
Jacobins. The expulsion of their three 
favorite ministers; the letter of the 
wretch Roland — nothing less than an 
incitement to regicide — which was sent 
to all the provinces; that of M. de 
Lafayette, which was accorded an im- 
portance which unfortunately 1t did not 
possess ; the declared intention of the 
king to refuse his assent to two decrees 
—the one in regard to the deputation of 
priests, the other authorizing the forma- 
tion of a camp for twenty thousand 
men ; the resignation of M. du Mouriez, 
all combined to bring the throne and 
Republicanism face to face, and to pro- 
voke a collision. 

On my arrival from St. Germain on 
Monday last I alighted at the Tuileries, 
and mingled with the knots of people. 
M. de Lafayette’s letter had just been 
read to the Assembly. I heard from 
one, ‘* He is mad ;”’ from another, ** He 
is a traitor ; he is marching on us with 
his army ;”? and under my breath, I 
said, ‘* Pray God, he may;”’ a third 
affirmed that he was setting out for 
Coblentz. Women cried, ‘‘ He has be- 
trayed our cause.’”’ Men answered, 
‘* He has adopted the tone of a dictator.” 
The majority, however, pretended to 
believe that the letter was a forgery, 
and were for discovering the author and 
treating him as he deserved. Then 


they passed on to the king, and T heard 
them call this single-hearted, humane 
prince a rogue, a thief, and a murderer. 
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I had to think of you to prevent myself 
speechifying in my turn. I cannot re- 
peat the ribaldry which was spewed 
forth on all sides against the queen — 
insults which grew to threats. A new 
executive power must be created, said 
they ; aterrible example must be made 
of the man who had been rehabilitated 
by the good-will of the nation, and had 
so shamefully abused that good-will. 
Wednesday was named as the decisive 
day when the Faubourg St. Antoine 
and the Faubourg St. Marcel meant to 
settle accounts with ‘‘ that man”’ and 
“that woman.”’ 

Such was the state of affairs on Mon- 
day evening when, in the midst of these 
alarming symptoms, two myrmidons of 
M. de Lafayette took upon themselves 
to emasculate his letter, which they 
feared was too strong. On Tuesday the 
situation was further aggravated. The 
king hastily vetoed the two decrees in 
order that the people might next day 
find themselves face to face with an 
accomplished fact. Thereupon part of 
the battalion of St. Marceau went to 
their commander, St. Prix the actor, 
and desired him to lead them next day, 
when they meant to support the citizens 
of St. Antoine, who were going to march 
with their arms, their cannon, and their 
Santerre to present a petition to the 
king and one to the National Assembly. 
St. Prix answered that he would not go 
unless he were ordered, that the law 
forbade armed gatherings, that he would 
wrap the flags round him and sleep on 
the top of the cannon, and would re- 
main so until they shot him. 

A solemn dinner was held at an inn 
called the Jardin Royal. The principal 
guests were Condot, Brissot, and Gen- 
sonné, the three popular ministers ; 
three hundred places were laid in all, 
and in addition the sans-culottes re- 
ceived bread, meat, wine, money, and 
their orders for the next day. 

The guests went from the dinner to 
the sitting of the Assembly. A secretary 
was reading a letter written to the leg- 
islature by the Marseillaise army, of 
which the following are a few choice 
phrases : ‘‘ The Southerners are in arms 
for Liberty. The day of the people’s 























wrath is come. The people are tired of 
defending themselves; they mean to 
strike —to use popular force! No 
quarter! Give us authority to march 
on the capital. The people mean to 
complete the work of the Revolution. 
Say ! can you stop them?”’ 

Shouts of approval — frantic applause 
—vain protests from the Right; and 
then a resolution was carried which 
expressed approval of the letter, and 
ordered it to be printed and circulated 
in the eighty-three departments. The 
Right took a barren revenge by loudly 
counter-cheering a wise and firm proc- 
lamation of the Directory of the De- 
partments, in which they warned the 
citizens of the design of the factions to 
institute new plots, and enjoined the 
mayor, the municipality, and the com- 
mandant without delay to take every 
possible precaution to stop unlawful 
assemblies, and to dispose their armed 
force as might seem best to restrain and 
repress the disturbers of the public re- 
pose. Yesterday morning, Wednesday, 
June 20th, this proclamation was posted 
everywhere, but the knave Péthion and 
the fool Romainvilliers took no trouble 
to carry it into effect. The Directory 
was laughed at, and the two Faubourgs 
set out. 

The Assembly commenced its sitting 
with a pantomime ballet —I mean that 
the women and young men and maidens 
of St. Denis, in groups of bloom and 
beauty, were invited to honor the sit- 
ting with their presence —or, in the 
words of the proposer, came to dance 
before the legislators. After them came 
the Directory of the Departments. 

Roediros, compelled to put his voice 
to good use, announced in the name of 
his colleagues — looking the while like 
the devil in a vessel of holy water — 
that the law had been broken, and 
the constituted authorities defied ; that 
armed men were collected at that very 
moment, and were marching on the 
Assembly and the castle, intent on sup- 
porting their petition by force of arms. 

The Directory demanded that the law 
should be upheld, and that the Assem- 
bly should not admit the rebel citizens 
to its presence. In the course of the 
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debate Vergniaud exclaimed that it was 
an insult to the people to suspect them 
of evil intent ; that although the law, it 
was true, forbade the wearing of arms 
within the sacred precincts of the Leg- 
islature, yet the Assembly, no doubt for 
very good reasons, had so often ignored 
this law that it might very well ignore 
it on this occasion. The police com- 
missioners reported that they could not 
control the people who had collected in 
arms on the Boulevard de |’H6pital ; a 
letter arrived from Santerre to say that 
the inhabitants of the Faubourgs had 
met to celebrate the anniversary of the 
oath of the Tennis Court, and they 
demanded to be allowed to file through 
the Assembly. M. Ramond asked that 
they should be required to deposit their 
arms at the gate before entering. The 
president announced that the gathering 
only consisted of eight thousand men, 
and that they demanded to be allowed 
to enter. M. Calvert moved that the 
sitting should be suspended. M. Ra- 
mond insisted on disarmament. The 
question that the people be allowed to 
enter was put. At this juncture a door- 
keeper withdrew the bar, and the mob 
rushed in amid the protests of the mem- 
bers. The doorkeeper explained that 
he understood that the motion had been 
carried. It was put in the presence of 
the petitioners, and permission to enter 
given after they were inside. 

‘*The people are ripe for revenge,” 
said an orator, ‘“‘and if the king sets 
himself against the constitution, he is 
nought.’’ The procession through the 
Chamber lasted from eleven o’clock till 
half past four—men, women, medical 
students, with faces blackened with soot 
to render them more hideous — some 
drunk, some half-naked—armed with 
pikes, pitchforks, sickles, spits, earthen- 
ware crocks, clubs, threats, and the 
jargon of the guillotine — with shreds 
of bloody cloth and breeches for ban- 
ners. 

Except the groups of National Guards 
who were dispersed among them, they 
had no firearms, but their fifes, their 
drums, their songs, their cries, their 
oaths, mingling with the continuous ap- 
plause of the Assembly and the gal- 
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leries, provided music worthy of the 
scene, and of this theatre of hell. 

As a finish M. Santerre offered a ban- 
ner to the Assembly in the name of the 
united Faubourgs. The Assembly ac- 
cepted it, and the president invited these 
‘* ventlemen ”’ to respect the law in their 
amusements | 

So much for the Assembly. Let us 
pass on tothe castle. At eleven o’clock 
the king ordered the troops to be drawn 
up at the Tuileries ; at half past twelve 
some one on behalf of the king ordered 
M. de Champouetz to have the gates 
opened. He did not know the bearer 
of the supposed order, but no suspicion 
of its genuineness crossed his mind, and 
he had the gates opened between one 
and two o’clock. When I crossed the 
Place Louis XV. on my way to see 
Chevalier de Coigny and M. de Beau- 
veau, and saw very few people on the 
square, the drawbridge occupied by a 
strong detachment of National Guards 


with loaded cannon, and a battalion of | 


the White Corps drawn up near the 
statue, I flattered myself that peace 
was secure ; when I returned along the 
quay I saw the gate opposite the Pont 
Royal open and a mob of people enter- 
ing. I alighted from my carriage and 
rushed into the crowd, never doubt- 
ing that there were among them many 
good and true men prepared to throw 
themselves into the castle to defend the 
person of the king if it were threatened. 
My hope was justified. I was told that 
the king had begged all those who were 
with him to withdraw, as he did not 
wish, so he said, that the scene of Feb- 
ruary 28th should be re-enacted. Iasked 
how many the king’s adherents num- 
bered. The reply was six or seven 
hundred —the bandits numbered forty 
thousand! After I entered the garden, 
however, all thought of danger was dis- 
pelled, for a triple rank of National 
Guards, the two rearmost with fixed 
bayonets, lined the terrace from the 
Pont Royal gate to that opposite St. 
Roch. The bandits filed by peaceably 
enough, a few groups only stopping 
from time to time under the windows of 
the royal apartments to flourish their 
weapons and shout ‘A bas véto!” 


‘¢ Vive la nation!’ Three-quarters of 
those present looked on it as a fair, and 
had come simply to amuse themselves. 
I heard one man, who was carrying a 
most formidable weapon — a man whose 
honest face was in singular contrast to 
his savage costume — say, as he looked 
at the closed windows of the king’s 
apartments, ‘‘ Why doesn’t he show 
himself? What is he afraid of, poor 
dear man? We don’t want to do him 
any harm.”’ 

I heard this benevolent opinion re- 
peated in the crowd, but another man 
replied in these words : ‘‘ Why does he 
trust six men rather than seven hun- 
dred and forty-five ? He has had a veto 
given him, and he does not know how 
touse it.” 

An enormous machine, made in imita- 
tion of the Tables of the Law of Moses, 
on which the declaration of the rights 
of man was written in letters of gold, 
| was the sacred relic of the procession. 
| By the side of women who carried 
swords and spits one saw men carrying 
olive branches. Red caps were there 
by the thousand, while on every mus- 
ket and pike hung ascroll, on which was 
emblazoned 





The Constitution or Death. 


So each one carried his sentence over 
his head. 

At last, after wandering about from 
two o’clock to four, and having seen 
nothing except a few ruffians here and 
there who were scarcely of sufficient 
importance to cause alarm, and a mass 
of men in a disgusting and ridiculous 
procession, I was able to go and dine at 
the Luxembourg, promising myself that 
I would return to the castle in the even- 
ing, but merely out of curiosity, and 
without any of the apprehensions which 
had ied me there in the morning. I 
was dining with one of the respectable 
members of the Assembly, who agreed 
with me in thinking that the events of 
the day were at an end, when we were 
warned that the picked men of the Fau- 
bourg had turned the position at the 
Tuileries, had appeared on the Car- 
rouzel side, and had forced the gate and 
the castle. 




















I ran to the Tuileries, and found the 
following state of affairs. 

All was quiet on the garden side, but 
on the side of the court the municipal 
officers had ordered twenty-three Na- 
tional Guards —splendid troops, who 
could alone have held back the whole 
mass of the people — to let those whom 
these ‘‘ gentlemen” called the ‘“ peti- 
tioners’’ pass. Then all the infuriated 
ruffians had rushed to the castle, had 
seized a park of cannon from the Na- 
tional Guard, and had turned them 
against the castle along with one which 
they had themselves brought with them. 
The National Guard, who had been set 
down as untrustworthy, behaved in the 
manner anticipated. They were loth to 
fire, and besides, as they had received 
no warrant from a magistrate nor order 
from their commander, they were re- 
duced to the condition of spectators. 

The Grenadiers wept with rage over 
their muskets which they had loaded, 
but dared not fire ; the others were in- 
different and hand-in-glove more or less 
with the rascals. When they arrived at 
the gate a cry arose from all sides, 
*“* Break it down—break it down” 
The first blow was struck by a Jacobin 
National Guard. A Grenadier stopped 
him striking a second by exclaiming, 
** You blackguard! Youare disgracing 
the uniform you wear.”” A cannon, dis- 
mounted from its carriage, was dragged 
by main force into the guard-room. 
The king, who had been watching the 
proceedings from his valet, Septeul’s, 
room, on hearing the redoubled blows 
on the gate of the Ruil de Beeuf, tore 
himself away from the queen, and ad- 
vancing towards the door with Marshal 
de Mouchy, said, ‘I am going to join 
my four Grenadiers.”’ A Grenadier 
leapt to his side ; ‘I would follow you 
to hell!’’? he cried. The order was 
given to open the gate, and the gate was 
opened. <A bayonet thrust, aimed at 
the gate to break it down, narrowly 
missed the king. A Grenadier parried 
it; that good fellow, Aclague, threw 
himself in front of the king, crying, 
‘** Respect your master! You shall only 
reach him over my body.’’ Another 
Grenadier said to the National Guard 
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who had struck the first blow at the 
door, and who as he entered opened his 
mouth to curse the king, ‘‘ Cry ‘ Vive le 
Roi,’ you scoundrel ! ’’ — and the scoun- 
drel promptly cried ‘* Vive le Roi’’ the 
cry being forced from him by surprise 
and confusion. Marshal de Mouchy, 
Aclague, and the four Grenadiers 
dragged the king into the third recess, 
where he could not be surrounded. 
There he got upon a chair, and asked 
the people what they wanted. At lasta 
maniac named Legendre came forward, 
and from the middle of a band of assas- 
sins presented a red cap to the king. 
Another offered him wine. He took the 
cap; he drank. Legendre forced the 
cap on to his head. In the midst of 
this horrible occurrence I entered the 
Tuileries. 

The middle barrier was shut ; a depu- 
tation from the Assembly was with the 
king, and several deputies had come on 
their own account. Damas had has- 
tened to tell the Assembly that the king 
was in the greatest danger, insulted, 
threatened, and unable either to make 
himself heard or to give orders. “I 
saw him degraded beneath a red woollen 
cap.”” A storm of voices retorted, 
“Well, what of that!’ M. Thimot 
demanded that those who had insulted 
the people should be called to order. 
Isnard and Vergniaud cried in the royal 
apartments, ‘‘ Respect your constitu- 
tional king —trust yourselves to the 
National Assembly.” The people 
shouted in the ears of the king, ‘* Vive 
la nation !’’ and the king repeated the 
cry, but when they demanded the revo- 
cation of his veto, and the recall of the 
dismissed ministers, he appealed to the 
Constitution, protested his unalterable 
respect for it, but repeatedly declared 
that nothing should prevent his using 
the power which had been entrusted to 
him for the good of the nation. The 
deputation came to him to suggest that 
he should pass in the midst of them into 
a room where the crowd was less great. 
He went with them, and from that time 
the danger lessened. Every half houra 
fresh deputation arrived to relieve 
guard. I myself saw four enter. Pé- 
thion came to gloat over his triumph. 
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In answer to the applause in the court, 
he told the scoundrels ‘ that he had only 
done his duty’?! that he had a grateful 
sense of their friendship. 

On arriving near the king he made a 
speech, and begged the unhappy prince 
to fear nothing, and to be calm. 

‘“‘Calm !”’ the king retorted. ‘I am 
calm. When the conscience is clear, 
no man need be afraid.”” And taking 
the hand of a Grenadier, he placed it on 
his heart, and said, ‘‘ Friend, feel if it 
beats faster than usual, and tell him 
whether I am calm.”’ 

This sentence produced a wonderful 
effect ; the brigands were struck by it, 
and the Assembly thundered applause 
when it was reported to them by the 
second deputation, with whom came 
Santerre, whose protection they had 
been obliged to invoke. The crowd 
then began to disperse. 

But the whole story is not told yet. 
When the king advanced to have the 
gates opened, Madame Elizabeth alone 
of all the family went with him, and she 
remained the whole time in the first 
recess, showing less signs of fear, per- 
haps, in her angel-face than any of the 
others, for at that moment she looked 
on the king as a martyr. The tigers 
were tamed in spite of themselves by 
the sight of her, and their fury was a 
little abated before they reached the 
king. As for the queen, seven or eight 
people, among whom was the Vicomte 
de Menteil, had surrounded her ; and, 
in spite of her cries, had kept her in the 
Council Chamber. A table was drawn 
across the room, the National Guards 
formed a horseshoe from the ends of 
the table to the two doors, and the queen 
was on the other side of the table with 
her ladies and some servants. She 
missed her son from her side, and asked 
for him. A lady of the bedchamber 
rushed up, crying that the dauphin had 
been carried off. The queen fell in a 
faint, but some one brought her son to 
her, together with the man who had 
protected him. ‘‘ Madame,” said he, 
‘“‘ here is the man to whom you owe the 
safety of your son.’’ The queen threw 
herself at the feet of this man. 

As the brigands defiled past the Coun- 





cil Chamber, they threw a red cap to the 
dauphin, and demanded that he should 
be put upon the table with the cap on 
his head. He remained there for an 
hour, till he got quite accustomed to the 
sight, and ended by playing with his 
red cap. 

Some were softened by the dignified 
demeanor preserved by the queen; 
others remained insensible to it. On 
the one hand there were shouts of 
‘¢ Vive la Reine,’’ on the other the most 
filthy insults. The deputies of the As- 
sembly rallied to her side, struck with 
respect, and touched in spite of them- 
selves. 

At last, at half past nine, the crowd 
entirely dispersed, the king returned to 
his apartments, and the queen, rushing 
to him, threw herself at his knees, and 
he folded her, sobbing, in his arms. 
This morning all Paris is in consterna- 
tion —the Assembly overwhelmed with 
shame —the National Guard with re- 
morse and anger. 

The king has ordered a justice of the 
peace to come to him to take account of 
the marks of violence and of the thefts 
committed in the castle. Furniture 
and locks were stolen from the rooms, 
seventy-five muskets from one detach- 
ment of the National Guards, and forty- 
two from another. 

The department began an inquiry last 
night ; twenty witnesses have deposed 
that a certain big negro from the house- 
hold of the Due d’Orléans, named 
Catalan, was at the head of those who 
pointed the cannon against the castle. 
M. Péthion, and another municipal offi- 
cer, were hustled and struck in the 
court this morning by the National 
Guard and the people. 

The king wrote an extremely wise 
and courageous letter to the Assembly, 
with which I will close my long story : 





The National Assembly is already aware 
of the events of yesterday. Paris is, no 
doubt, to-day in consternation, and France 
will not learn the story without grief. I 
leave it to the wisdom of the Assembly to 
maintain the Constitution, and to protect 
the personal liberty of the hereditary repre- 
sentative of the people. 


I forgot to tell you that I went to the 
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Assembly yesterday evening to hear 
Péthion’s report. Its audacity and stu- 
pidity were beyond words. He is bold 
enough to commit crimes, but has not 
the wit to make excuses for them. 

He said to the brigands in the royal 
apartments: ‘“ Brothers and _ sisters, 
fellow-citizens, let the day end with the 
same dignity with which it began. You 
have amply vindicated the majestic 
name of Liberty. Follow my example, 
and go to bed.”’ 

To-morrow’s sitting should be inter- 
esting, but I shall not hear about it in 
time to send you an account. 


The Comte de Lally to the Princesse 
Wd Henin. 
July 16th, 1792. 

THE day, my dear princess, which 
gave cause for somuch anxiety to me on 
the king’s behalf, and caused you alarm 
for your friends as well as for him, has 
ended. It has ended, not only without 
mishap, but even with a signal triumph 
for the king. 

If you read the accounts you will see 
what folly, what tyranny, were em- 
ployed to reinstate the mayor the day 
before yesterday. Placards were posted 
the night before which bade citizens 
and good people not to leave the Champs 
de Mars the next day without avenging 
the bloodshed of the 17th of March last 
year, and every horrible weapon which 
a savage imagination could invent was 
displayed in the shops. I set out with 
your nephew, the good Lametier, and a 
friend of his, determined to get through 
to the Ecole Militaire, and take part in 
the king’s defence if he should be at- 
tacked. It was eight o’clock in the 
morning. Two years ago at that time 
the Champs de Mars had been thronged 
for four hours. Imagine our astonish- 
ment when we found a desert — a vast, 
dry, sandy plain, which resembled a 
lake from which the water had found an 
outlet and entirely disappeared. Eighty- 
three little tents were arranged in a 
circle on mounds of sand, and before 
each tent was planted a poplar; so 
small and so frail, however, were these 
latter, that every breath of air bade fair 
to uproot them, and they could scarcely 
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withstand the fluttering of the tricolor 
banneret which was affixed to each. 
You will guess that these represented 
the eighty-three departments, but since 
the departments are out of favor, I won- 
der they did not plant four thousand 
poplars to represent the four thousand 
municipalities. In the middle four can- 
vas curtains, painted grey, were spread 
over heaps of earth, a grim decoration 
for a fair-day, for they were meant to 
represent the tombs of those who had 
died, are dying, or are doomed to die 
on the frontier. On one side they bore 
the inscription, ‘‘ Tyrants —tremble ! 
We will avenge them!” It made me 
somewhat wroth to compare the fatuous 
prodigality with which millions of vic- 
tims are sent to expiate the sins of the 
government with this absurd niggardli- 
ness which looks to console their manes 
with theatre scenery. The Altar of the 
Fatherland was the same insignificant 
erection that you saw—a broken col- 
umn on the top of the innumerable steps 
which were erected in 1790. On the 
four little altars, at the corners, per- 
fumes were burnt. Two hundred yards 
behind the altar there stood a great 
tree, called the Tree of Feudalism, from 
the branches of which were hung es- 
cutcheons, helmets, and blue ribbons 
intertwined with chains, and this tree 
rose from the midst of a funeral pile on 
which were heaped indiscriminately 
crowns, coronets, cardinals’ hats, the 
keys of St. Peter, ermine cloaks, doctors’ 
caps, titles of nobility, and lawyers’ 
brief-bags. Among the crowns was that 
of the’ French throne ; among the es- 
cutcheons that of France and those of 
Provence, Artois, and Condé. It was 
contemplated to request the king to set 
fire to the pile. A figure of Law, and 
another of Liberty were placed on 
wheels, by means of which these god- 
heads could be moved about. A large 
tent on the right was reserved for the 
National Assembly and the king, an- 
other on the left for the administration 
of Paris. They were raised so high 
above the others as to constitute a grave 
infraction of the constitutional equality ! 
Finally, fifty pieces of cannon lined the 
plain on the riversides. I do not think 
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I have forgotten anything except the 
red cap which crowned the trees, and 
you who know the place can very well 
imagine its appearance. The whole of 
the vast enclosure was deserted but for 
a few wandering sightseers who scarcely 
seemed possessed with curiosity, far less 
with enthusiasm. We were told that 
the people were at the Bastille watching 
sixty members of the Assembly lay the 
foundation stone of the column which 
is to be erected on the ruins of the 
famous castle. We hastened to present 
ourselves at the Ecole Militaire and 
gained admission without difficulty. 
We entered the rooms, which were all 
open, except that reserved for the king 
and his family. We saw arrive at short 
intervals Chevalier de Coigny, M. du 
Chatelet, D’Assonville de Grillon, ete. 
No marshal of France appeared, for the 
evening before the minister of war had 
written to them all to invite them in the 
name of the municipality to figure in the 
procession, intimating that the marshals 
of France were expected to carry the 
Oriflamme, and that they were to put 
in an appearance at six in the morning 
on the Place de la Bastille! Imagine 
your uncle Beauveau getting up at six 
in the morning to carry a flag all through 
the streets of Paris in such a masque- 
rade! They all refused, as you may 
guess, and consequently were con- 
demned not to show themselves during 
the day — which was good news to M, 
de Beauveau! It was announced that 
the oath would be taken at noon. Hear- 
ing that the king would arrive about 
eleven, we placed ourselves at the side 
of the court. The cortege was most 
imposing. First came a detachment of 
Cavalry, then one of Infantry of the 
Line ; to these succeeded pages and a 
great number of grooms. There were 
three carriages. In the first were M. 
de Poix, M. de St. Priest, etc. In the 
second were the queen’s ladies. In the 
third sat the king and all his family and 
Madame Lamballe. Five hundred vol- 
unteers of the National Grenadiers es- 
corted the carriages, and the ministers 
walked alongside the door of that in 
which the king rode. Four companies 
of Swiss Grenadiers brought up the rear. 
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Trumpets, drums, and a general salvo of 
artillery announced the king’s arrival. 
He passed close to us as we stood at the 
top of the staircase. He displayed the 
calm fortitude born of a good con- 
science. The queen preserved all that 
dignity which she never loses, but one 
could read in her face the traces of suf- 
fering which her courage strove to hide. 
Madame Elizabeth had, as ever, the 
expression of an angel. The princess 
royal showed touching sadness, while 
the dauphin was fair as the god of love. 
They returned the salutes of those who 
made obeisance with kindness. We 
were told that they meant to shut them- 
selves into their room, and we retired 
to the other side. Meanwhile one of 
the troops had passed under the middle 
portico of the Ecole Militaire, and had 
been drawn up in line of battle on the 
Champs de Mars, while another occu- 
pied the approaches on the Boulevard 
side. I was talking to M. de Choiseul, 
when we were agreeably interrupted in 
our conversation by acry of ‘‘ Long live 
the King!’’ We ran to the window. 
The Champs de Mars was beginning to 
fill. A large group of well-dressed peo- 
ple were assembled on the balcony, and 
the king had just shown himself with 
his family. The cry was prolonged, and 
evidently came from the heart. 

Some one brought news that the 
Leaguers would not arrive before three 
or four o’clock. They had assembled at 
six o’clock at the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
but the National Assembly had waited 
till nine o’clock before it had appointed 
the sixty members who were to lay the 
first stone of the famous column, and 
they thought it a slight matter, perhaps 
a capital joke, to keep the king waiting 
three mortal hours. Well for him they 
were at least peaceful ones, and even 
brought their compensation. I was told 
that the doors of the royal apartment 
were open, and that people were going 
in. Here I will tell you a little story, 
which will prove interesting to my 
friends, and, in my opinion, to others 
too, for it will show them the excellent 
temper which animates the Grenadiers 
of the National Volunteers. They 
thronged the ante-chamber, and scarcely 
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had I entered when one of them recog- 
nized me, seized me in his arms, and 
told my name to his neighbor, who did 
the same thing, and twenty came in 
succession and embraced me with a kind 
of transport. One of them said to me, 
‘¢T am one of the Grenadiers who stuck 
to the king on the 20th of June.”? An- 
other, ‘‘I slept in his room. He was 
very calm all day, but during the night 
I cannot describe how restless his sleep 
was, what agitation he showed, and how 
he tossed about.”’ Another made his 
way through the crowd, and said, ‘‘ M. 
de Lally ought to know Cassat.’’ It 
was Cassat who, on the 20th of June, 
had seized the scoundrel by the neck 
who asked, ‘‘ Where the king was that 
he might kill him;” and had said to 
him, ‘‘ There is your king, you black- 
guard ! down on your knees, and cry, 
‘Vive le Roi!’”’ and the assassin had 
obeyed. 

You may guess how I pressed him in 
my arms. Then I was surrounded by 
the whole band, who said to me, ‘* Ah, 
if we had only believed what you told 
us! Write again. A third letter to 
Burke. You have taught us a lesson. 
We have laid to heart your watchword 
in the second, ‘ Liberty, royalty, tran- 
quillity,’ and that law is ours.” All 
this lasted some time. Ineed not re- 
peat to you what I said, for you can 
guess. They reminded me of the de- 
parture of M. Neckar, my warning to 
the Communes, my speech at the Town 
Hall. They quoted whole passages 
from my writings. It was a consolation 
to find that I had done much more good 
than I thought, and I rejoiced above all 
to learn the spirit with which they were 
animated. ‘‘ Have no fear for the king,”’ 
said they, ‘‘ we will cut them all to rib- 
bons in his defence. He is such a noble 
man.” The king showed himself, and 
was greeted with shouts of ‘* Long live 
the king!” ‘‘ Long live the queen !”’ 
with applause, and an universal rattling 
of weapons. The queen appeared with 
the dauphin in the national uniform. 
‘‘He has done nothing yet to deserve a 
Grenadier’s cap,”’ said she. ‘‘ Madame,” 
said a Grenadier, ‘“‘here is one very 
much at his service.’ and the enthusi- 
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astic cheers rose again. ‘‘ Go in,’ they 
cried to me, as if the king ought to 
speak to no one but me. Every con- 
ceivable malediction was hurled at the 
factions, but they were as much at- 
tached to liberty as to royalty, and I 
saw with pain that as yet they had no 
suspicion of the dangers of the war. 
They would not even admit that a 
French town could be captured. They 
said that the Austrians had no cam- 
paign equipment, and that they would 
enter our country in such a disorganized 
condition that they would not be fit to 
undertake anything. At last I entered 
the royal presence along with your 
nephew, whom I had lost and found 
again. 

The king inclined his head to me 
when he saw me, then he came up, and 
talked to us both. I was much delighted 
with his words: ‘* M. de Lally, I had 
been told of your most timely arrival.” 
The royal family were all eating dry 
bread, it was only with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that they obtained a little soup 
for the dauphin. The king said in fun 
to your nephew: ‘*‘ You have given us 
a better dinner than we had two years 
ago.”? The king was, as you see, calm 
and tranquil. Madame Elizabeth was 
smiling, and the dauphin playing about. 
The queen was preoccupied, the little 
princess sad, and Madame Lamballe 
coquettish. The thunder of cannon 
announced that the procession was en- 
tering the Square of the Federation. 
The king and his family placed them- 
selves on the balcony, which was coy- 
ered with rich crimson velvet with a 
gold fringe. We who were with them 
ranged ourselves by their side. 

The procession entered the Champs 
de Mars by the gate of the Rue de Gre- 
nelle, defiled beneath the balcony, and 
made for the Altar of the Fatherland, 
dividing right and left. One could guess 
what the scene would be like from its in- 
ception. Following fifty National Gren- 
adiers there appeared, to begin with, 
a group of men, women, and children 
armed with pikes, hatchets, clubs, while 
a band to match played the famous air 
‘Ca ira.”? Some of this riff-raff made 
coarse gestures at the king, and dis- 
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played insulting placards. The cries of 
“Long live Péthion !”’ ‘* Death or Pé- 
thion!”’ commenced. Do not ask me 
to describe to you this disgusting mas- 


querade. The offscourings of the city, 
yagabonds, murderers — judging by 


their weapons —women, dead drunk, 
with wreaths of flowers —all the rascal- 
dom of the Faubourgs, with ‘‘ Long 
live Péthion ! ’’ chalked on their hats, 
were mingled with the six legions of 
Paris, who were disgraced by their com- 
pany, having mixed up in their ranks 
women and sans-culottes, some bearing 
on the end of their muskets red caps, 
some loaves of bread, some legs of mut- 
ton. Women stopped in front of the 
royal baleony and sang ribald songs ; 
placards were placed at the end of poles, 
some ruffianiy, some merely stupid, like 
that in the middle of the drums, which 
bore the announcement, ‘‘ These are the 
drums,” or that with the legend, ‘* Long 
live the brave men who died at the tak- 
ing of the Bastille.”’ Contempt for all 
decency, modesty, or sense —a medley 
of tongues, nen, and things — such was 
the sum of this stately solemnity. It 
was noteworthy that the cries of ‘‘ Long 
live Péthion ! ’’ ceased when the troops, 
especially the Grenadiers of the Legions 
and the regiments of the line, were 
marching past. The 104th Regiment 
followed a group of blackguards, and by 
way of protest stopped under the bal- 
cony while its band played, amid the 
applause of the spectators : — 
Ot peut on étre mieux, 
Qu’au sien de sa famille. 


The 105th did the same. Untila certain 
section —I think that of St. Marceau — 
arrived one could easily perceive that 
the seditious cries were always started 
by the same voices, and by men told off 
for the purpose. When the brave 
Aclague arrived and cleared the crowd 
there was a few seconds’ breathing 
space, and then, following the Tables of 
the Law, a little model of the Bastille, 


and a little machine which every one 
took to be the guillotine, but which some 
few maintained was a printing-press, the 
National Assembly arrived, and halted 
under the balcony to await the king. 








| fitting Jacobin apparel. 
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You would like me to go on to the 
bitter end, but eleven o’clock has just 
struck. Half a loaf is better than no 
bread. The other half shall follow by 
next post. I will only add that the king 
was escorted back to the Tuileries amid 
transports of loyal enthusiasm ; but I 
must tell you, too, that the Assembly 
has taken the alarm, and yesterday or- 
dered all the troops of the line to leave 
Paris. 

Everything is corrupted — manners 
and even language. The Journal de 
Jacobins talks of ** a young sans-culotte”’ 
as one would talk of a young Levite. 
More extraordinary still, it talks of ‘‘ an 
honest brigand”’ ! 


The Comte de Lally to the same. 
Passy, Thursday. 

I LEFT the National Assembly, halted 
below the portico of the Ecole Militaire, 
and the king descending to join them. 
Those who had assembled above were 
divided into two parts ; the king’s at- 
tendants followed him, and the remain- 
der remained with the queen and the 
dauphin. I was among the latter. 

The president of the Assembly, M. du 
Bayet, a worthy man, whose head was a 
little turned by the Revolution, received 
the king with a respectful demeanor, 
and in a proper costume. On the other 
side stood the Vice President La Croix, 
with his hair in snake-locks and a be- 
There was a 
little dispute about the king’s suite. 
M. du Bayet insisted that all who com- 
posed it should walk in front, but I saw 
him place an usher so that he should 
appear to be in attendance upon himself 
and not upon the king. It reminded 
me of the words of the Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme to his flunkeys, ‘* Keep close 
to me, so that every one may see that it 
is‘-my livery you are wearing.” <A 
triple hedge of National Grenadiers and 
Swiss troops enclosed the king and the 
Assembly ; but king, deputies, and sol- 
diers were thronged on all sides by the 
crowd —there was not a bit of open 
space to be seen —the whole scene was 
one surging mob, and I was anything 
but easy in my mind. You may judge 
of the feelings of the royal family ! 














At last the cavalry pressed forward 
and cleared the ground, and when we 
saw the king in asort of green square 
kept by troops, we began to breathe 
again. As the king advanced towards 
the altar, the fifth legion began to march 
past by sections. Up to this point the 
cries of ‘‘ Long live Péthion”’ had 
seemed so mechanical that I believed 
they emanated merely from his own 
hirelings, for the same voices always 
gave the signal, and sometimes they 
failed for a long time to meet with any 
response. Now they became more spon- 
taneous. I don’t know where this rab- 
ble was collected, but their weapons, 
faces, oaths, and attire were one and all 
frightful. It is a noteworthy fact that 
they did themselves full justice by their 
incessant cries of ‘* Long live the Black- 
guards!”’ ‘Long live the Brigands! ”’ 
‘“‘Long live Péthion!” Band after 
band of scoundrels followed each other 
in the procession, and sang couplets 
addressed to the queen of inconceivable 
obscenity and atrocity. They kept on 
crying, ‘‘ A bas l’Autrichienne!”” “A 
bas Monsieur et Madame Veto!”’ ‘ Pé- 
thion or death!’’ When at last the 
re-instated mayor arrived at the head of 
the municipality the cries and _blas- 
phemy reached their height. At that 
moment I was almost brought to believe 
that Péthion had a conscience as he went 
by with head bentdown. Embarrassed, 
pale, trembling, he did not dare raise his 
eyes to the balcony; he scarcely ven- 
tured to look on the people, who, partly 
for the sake of his bribes, partly under 
the influence of drink, were insulting 
the royal family in his honor. For an 
instant, in spite of myself, tears rose to 
my eyes. The poor queen was heedless 
of these insults in her anxiety for the 
king’s safety. When she could no 
longer see him with her eyes, she fol- 
lowed his movements through a glass. 
She remained motionless for a whole 
hour, holding the dauphin in one arm, 
while the other was extended to hold 
the telescope with the aid of which she 
could alone make out the king. Once 


she exclaimed, ‘‘ He has descended two 
steps,’’ and that sent a shudder through 
us all. 
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The king could not reach the top step 
of the altar because the crowd, and con- 
spicuously some half-naked people, had 
seized the upper part. There was an 
alarming disturbance, when Theodore 
Lameth, according to some, Damas, ac- 
cording to others (I believe it was the 
first-named), had the presence of mind 
to cry, ‘‘ Grenadiers! attention! Present 
arms!’ and the sans-culottes halted and 
fell back on the crowd. It is said that 
at the moment when the oath was taken 
the thunder of fifty-four cannons on the 
river-side was added to those near the 
altar. The sixth legion had not marched 
past when the appearance of cavalry 
heralded the return of the king. This 
sixth legion proceeding at the double 
was cut in two by the king’s escort, and 
almost overturned by the people who 
thronged into its ranks on all sides. 

I forgot to tell you that the president 
proposed to the king that he should de- 
scend from the altar on the river-side 
and set fire to the Tree of Feudalism 
from which hung the escutcheon of 
France. ‘I have nothing to do with 
trees,’’ replied the king, and returned 
the way by which he came. 

When the queen saw him approach- 
ing, she got up to him, and the whole 
royal family followed her and awaited 
his arrival at the bottom of the stair- 
case. The king, who had preserved his 
equanimity throughout, took the queen’s 
hand tenderly. Little madame and the 
dauphin seized their father’s hands and 
covered them with kisses—the one 
weeping, the other shouting with joy. 

You can form no idea of the intoxica- 
tion of joy which seized all those who 
were in the court of the Ecole Militaire. 
National Guards, troops of the line, 
Swiss, civilians stood in the court, at the 
windows, on the balconies, or climbed 
on to the railings, cheering and shout- 
ing, ‘“‘ Long live the king; ” ‘* Long live 
the queen.”’ 

Hats were thrown into the air, and 
the horses could not make their way 
through on account of the people who 
threw themselves under their feet. 

You can guess whether your nephew’s 
flute-like tenor, or your friend’s thun- 
derous bass were spared! The royal 
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family were pursued with these accla- 
mations to the entrance of the Castle of 
the Tuileries. The enthusiasm had in- 
creased a hundredfold when the troops, 
who were beside themselves with joy at 
having brought the king back without 
danger having even threatened him, 
had to leave the royal carriage to cross 
unattended the space between the en- 
trance of the Court Royal and that of 
the staircase. They seemed struck with 
fear that this short crossing would rob 
them of all their glory and all the fruit 
of their care, and when the gate was 
found too narrow for them to enter, 
they rushed forward in a frenzy of zeal 
and loyalty to form a line from the one 
gate to the other. Blessings on the 
king mingled with curses on the Jaco- 
bins. Oh, if the king had only spoken 
one word, given one sign! But his is 
the courage of endurance —the virtue 
of silence. Next day a decree was 
passed to remove the troops of the line 
and the Swiss Guards. A scheme was 
promulgated for merging the Grenadiers 
into the National Guard. Petitions 
were presented which demanded the 
suspension of the king and the indict- 
ment of Lafayette. One member even 
suggested the trial of the whole army, 
and the suggestion was warmly ap- 
plauded ! 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

HOW TO DRIVE HOME RULE HOME, 

BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 

THE formation of a Home Rule gov- 
ernment, after the most prolonged and 
stubborn contest of this century, marks 
a crucial epoch in the political history 
of England. It opens a new set of 
problems to be worked out by new men 
in new ways. We have done with Whig- 
gery, bureaucracy, middle-class eco- 
nomics, and the circumlocution business 
of what used to be called “ the governing 
classes.’’ At last we have got down 
to a genuine Democratic republic, the 
antique formulas of which must be 


frankly treated as merely surviving for- 
mulas. 
But to make the new policy lasting 
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and fruitful, the politicians and electors 
who are responsible for placing it in 
power must not minimize the great 
change they have made. It means 
Home Rule, which means a great deal ; 
and it means many other things beside 
Home Rule ; and these new things can 
only be carried out by new men using 
new methods. The majority is sufli- 
cient ; but it will bear no half measures 
or temporizing spirit. If the collapse 
foretold by the Tories is to be averted, 
it will have to be done by a policy of 
Thorough carried out by drastic and 
perhaps novel machinery. 

As to the principle of Home Rule, 
that is secure — finally and irrevocably 
settled. For more than six years the 
whole political energy of all political 
parties has centred round this dominant 
question. There never has been in 
English history any political issue which 
has been so absorbing, so exciting, so 
exhaustively fought out in every corner 
of the three kingdoms. For the first 
time the whole adult male population 
have a great issue forced on them, 
driven into their minds, explained, 
argued out, and illustrated usque ad 
nauseam —and they have given their 
answer. 

The plea that they gave their answer 
on other and different issues is not 
worth serious notice. It served its 
turn in the railing accusations which 
the beaten party pretended to call the 
debate on the address. But precisely 
the same thing might have been said — 
was said — about the majorities which 
carried reform, or free trade, or dis- 
established the Irish Church. At all 
general elections a great many issues 
are incidentally raised ; a vast deal of 
rabid stuff is uttered ; and many out- 
rageous promises and pledges are given 
on ‘both sides and by those who ought 
to know better. And considering the 
enormous flood of talk, and the vast in- 
crease in electioneering business, the 
late elections were unusually free from 
mere buncombe. 

One great absorbing issue was before 
the electorate ; and that issue had been 
so long and so furiously forced into the 
first place, that human nature at last 




















called out for some slight variation in 
the topic. If Home Rule candidates 
did often raise minor issues, certain it 
is that Unionist candidates made the 
Union their grand interest. So that, 
even if it could be doubted that a ma- 
jority voted for Home Rule, it is quite 
certain that a majority voted against the 
Union. 

Much more than this. The represen- 
tatives sent up by that majority heard 
all the gibes and sophisms of the beaten 
party — heard them in silent contempt. 
They heard Mr. Gladstone’s passionate 
words that Irish Home Rule was, and 
for six years had been, the absorbing 
interest of his soul, the one link that 
bound him to political life. They heard 
his declarations of the dominant place 
that Home Rule held in his programme 
— declarations which satisfied so far the 
hostile followers of Mr. Parnell. And 
after this, the whole of the three hun- 
dred and fifty members elected as Home 
Rulers gave a vote which could have no 
meaning but to enable Mr. Gladstone to 
bring in his Home Rule measure — not 
one single member of the party abstain- 
ing. No great policy has ever received 
so thorough, precise, and unqualified a 
sanction from the people. If this is 
not sufficient, there is an end of repre- 
sentative institutions altogether. One 
might more easily argue that the mil- 
lions of electors in France have not ac- 
cepted the Republic ; because, forsooth, 
though they elected Republican depu- 
ties, many of them had talked big about 
Protection, Tonquin, Collectivism, or 
beet-root. 

This great decision of a House elected 
ad hoc, after the most prolonged and 
elaborate agitation ever known in our 
modern political history, has irrevocably 
settled the principle of Home Rule. 
Grant that legislation may be postponed 
by some combination of persons or 
things, there is no going back from this 
—that, after solemn appeal, the nation 
has condemned the Union. After this, 
there will be no governing Ireland — 
no! nor England, Wales, or Scotland — 
on the old Union lines. Since the day 
of Runnymede, the English people have 
never gone back upon any great Lib- 
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eral conquest; nor has the Liberal 
party ever flung aside its own pro- 
gramme in the very hour of success. 
Factions will howl, and journals will 
spit venom ; but it is ridiculous to ask 
the triumphant democracy to treat Home 
Rule as a fad which means nothing seri- 
ous, to be thrown overboard as soon as 
the cry has done its work. Let us not 
parley with those who choose to talk 
nonsense. They might as well ask us 
to go back from the Great Charter or 
the Bill of Rights, or join with the 
White Rose to restore the Stuarts. The 
principle of Home Rule is now as se- 
cure as the principle of representation 
in Parliament. It is finally concluded 
as much as was free trade when Sir 
Robert Peel made his famous decla- 
ration, long before Protective legisla- 
tion was abandoned ; as much as the 
emancipation of the negro was when 
Lincoln made his Proclamation, long 
before the American Civil War was offi- 
cially closed. There are some acts upon 
which a great and serious people never 
go back. And this is pre-eminently 
one of those acts. 

It is mere swagger to talk about the 
House of Lords throwing out the bill 
year after year; and the claim of the 
Peers to give the nation an opportunity 
of deciding a direct issue is an impudent 
trick. The nation has, with infinite 
toil, decided a direct issue, and will not 
stand trifling. No directer issue will be 
suffered than what has been already 
judged ; and no ministry will be over- 
turned, or even shaken, by anything the 
Peers can do. On the contrary, it will 
be greatly strengthened. Mr. Gladstone 
has given a formal pledge that an ad- 
verse vote of the Lords will not force 
him either to dissolve or to resign. Let 
it be distinctly understood, as an essen- 
tial part of the Liberal programme, that 
the rejection of the Home Rule Bill by 
the Peers will be followed neither by 
dissolution nor resignation —but by a 
bill for the superannuation of the House 
of Lords —and we shall hear little of 
the Peers rejecting the bill. 

It will be said that this is a very 
strong step, involving grave constitu- 
tional changes. No doubt of it. Very 
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strong steps will have to be taken be- 
fore we are out of this trouble. Every 
change in the legislative machinery is 
a constitutional change; and, by the 
lucky anomaly of our system, laws in- 
volving constitutional change are as 
simple in their form as laws to abolish 
a turnpike. The suppression of an Up- 
per House may be very much nearer 
and very much easier than many per- 
sons suppose. In theory, a non-elected 
House violates all our current political 
ideas ; and if in practice it ever were 
to become an insufferable nuisance, it 
would crumple up like matchboard. 

Of course this is a very different 
thing from suppressing the peerage. 
People see the strength and social roots 
of hereditary orders in this and other 
countries ; and they are prone to respect 
the social and local influence of great 
ancestral wealth and public activity. 
And seeing this, they fancy the House 
of Peers to be eternal, or at least they 
suppose that the Upper House will last 
as long as the Lower. It is a mere de- 
lusion. The House of Lords might be 
closed to-morrow as a legislative cham- 
ber without shaking the Constitution, 
and perhaps without reducing the social 
prestige of the peerage. As a legisla- 
tive machine it is a farce, except when 
itis a nuisance. Hardly a dozen men 
take active part in its law-making, and 
nearly all of them would rejoice to be 
promoted to the Commons. It is nota 
case of mending or ending. It is a sim- 
ple case of ending by summary execu- 
tion the first time the house of Lord 
Salisbury’s docile henchmen enters on 
a pitched battle with the House of Com- 
mons, the executive, and an angry na- 
tion combined. 

Those who have quietly watched this 
Home Rule struggle to its ultimate con- 
sequences have long wondered how it 
can be settled whilst the House of Lords 
remains what it is. Perhaps its settle- 
ment does involve the practical, if not 
the legislative suppression of the Upper 
House. As the Peers might refuse to 
pass a bill for their own extinction, the 
simplest arrangement would be for the 
Upper House to disappear in fact, as 
for centuries the Convocation of the 
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Church disappeared. An enabling act 
would empower peers to sit in the Com- 
mons. Lords Salisbury, Cranbrook, 
Ashbourne, Rosebery, Kimberley, Spen- 
cer,and Herschell would rejoice to en- 
ter the real Parliament, and the whole 


retrograde body of supernumeraries 
would retire to their counties in dudgeon. 


Great results followed in old Rome by a 
simple resolution that the decrees of 
the plebs should be binding on the whole 
nation. The formal consent of the 
House of Peers could be given by a few 
quiet officials, just as business of the 
Privy Council is still solemnly trans- 
acted in ancient form. But we should 
have no more nonsense about a few 
score of Peers vetoing the solemn deci- 
sion of five million electors. All this 
might easily be done. And it will be 
done the first time that the House of 
Peers formally pits itself against the will 
of the nation. 

We shall have a howl from the pro- 
fessors, the lawyers, and the journalists, 
that this is unconstitutional, illegal, 
revolutionary, and the like. But we 
have got so much accustomed to their 
railing that we do not pay much atten- 
tion to it. Let us now try acts and leave 
words to them. Now that we have a 
Home Rule government in control of 
the executive, with a Home Rule ma- 
jority in the House, and a Home Rule 
majority in the nation, it will go hard if 
a resolute executive, with the whole 
authority of the State and the people at 
its back, cannot bring a few peers to 
their knees. There is always the last 
resource of prime ministers — creations. 
A regiment of lifeguardsmen marched 
into the House —not like Cromwell’s 
to stop debate, but to take their seats as 
Peers on the ministerial side — would 
be a dramatic end of a tangled situation. 
Jesting apart, creations are possible ; 
and if the crown were to hesitate, the 
crown itself would be instantly menaced 
by public opinion. One need not con- 
tinue the unpleasant hypothesis. But 





thoughtful men can work out for them- 
selves the dilemma, that serious, obsti- 
nate, selfish resistance by the House of 
Lords to the nation, Commons, and their 
ministry, would instantly put in jeop- 
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ardy the monarchy, constitution, and | indispensable measures. 
| true that, viewed from the conventional 


indeed the existing social system of 
these kingdoms, and would open the 
floodgates of democratic ferment to any 
conceivable form of social revolution. 
The Peers are too practical to risk this 
yet. 

The professors, the lawyers, and the 
journalists will say that this is the 
method and the language of revolution- 
ists. A good deal of cant lurks in that 
charge. We are in a revolution, and 
there is no need to disguise it. We have 
for some time been on the revolutionary 
path —a peaceful, orderly, legal, and 
beneficent revolution, on which Lord 
Salisbury as well as Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Randolph Churchill as much as Mr. 
Morley, Lord Rosebery as much as Mr. 
Chamberlain, have conducted this peo- 
ple —the last two, perhaps, even more 
than the rest, for both are identified 
with municipal Home Rule. House- 
hold suffrage was a revolution, so was 
disestablishment, so were county coun- 
cils, and so, in a pre-eminent degree, is 
Home Rule. Of course, Home Rule, in 
all its bearings and extent, is a revolu- 
tionary movement, a beneficent, just, 
and orderly revolution. But not the 
less does it involve what publicists, 
professors, and journalistic fogies are 
pleased to call revolutionary conse- 
quences. Itmust be so; for it involves 
very deep and far-reaching changes in 
the Constitution. But they are indis- 
pensable and heaithful changes, and 
they can be accomplished without an- 
archy or confiscation. Let us not be 
frightened by the professors’ bugbear of 
revolution, but take care that, being in 
a revolutionary dilemma, we rise to a 
sense of the situation, and are quite 
prepared to use the modes of action and 
prompt remedies proper to those critical 
occasions which students of sociology 
call revolutions. 

After all, the great danger is the slid- 
ing into a revolutionary crisis without 
being aware of it, and without being 
willing to use the appropriate expedi- 
ents. The one unpardonable sin in 
statesmen is the drifting into a truly 
revolutionary situation, without having 
the nerve or the insight to resort to the 
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It is quite 


etiquette of Parliamentary cut and 
thrust, the carrying a Home Rule bill 
through all its stages does seem a Her- 
culean task — we are told with gibes and 
taunts that it is impossible. And as to 
the demands from Scotland, Wales, 
London, the mining and rural centres, 
we are told that they could not pass 
their second reading in a dozen sessions. 
There is force in this. Lord Salisbury, 
the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Chamberlain, have proved it again 
and again, with inexorable logic and 
exulting sneers. And they are followed 
daily and weekly by the Irish Protestant 
brigade, parsons, Pigottists, soldiers, 
and sailors, to say nothing of Dicey 
Brothers, Limited, duo fulmina belli. 
For my part, I humbly confess that they 
have convinced me. I do not think it 
possible to pass Home Rule, Disestab- 
lishment, the Newcastle Programme, 
Labor Relief, and the rest, in the pres- 
ent Parliament — given the conventional 
circumlocution of Parliamentary proced- 
ure. But it would be criminal folly to 
submit any longer to conventional cir- 
cumlocution. If two hundred and sixty 
Tories and forty Renegades are to waste 
months in useless chatter, neither Home 
Rule nor any other bill can pass. into 
acts. 

The House now has ample machinery 
for securing the despatch of business 
and suppressing obstructive talk. And 
if its standing orders are not adequate, 
they must be mended or suspended. 
No other Parliament and no other gov- 
ernment but our own, submit to have 
their business obstructed and mangled 
by sheer force of the lung and muscle of 
a desperate minority. The French 
Chamber is divided by bitter antipathies 
and it has to decide momentous issues. 
But, after fair consideration by the gen- 
eral public, a debate of three or four 
days, not exceeding four or five hours 
sach day, suffices to decide a question 
involving the life and peace of the na- 
tion. The Italian Chamber does the 
same ; so do the German, and all Par- 
liaments but our own. 

So too does the London County Coun- 
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cil, which in the matter of the vigorous 
despatch of business is really a model of 
what practical Englishmen can do when 
they try. There the committees work 
patiently for months over their 
schemes ; these are submitted to the 
Council in full and carefully tabulated 
reports —each a small blue-book in 
itself. All important schemes stand 
over for consideration two, three, or 
rarely four weeks. By that time, a ma- 
jority and a minority has made up its 
mind ; and two or three debates of two 
or three hours each settle the largest 
matter. There is a strict time limit for 
ach speech, and frequently an hour 
tixed for taking a vote. Obstructives, 
bores, or cranks may rave and rant. 
But the closure comes down on them 
like a knife ten times in an afternoon. 
The question is settled in the lobbies — 
Ay or No—and it cannot again be 
opened, 

Now the House of Commons, if it is 
to live as the governing power of this 
nation, must come to the systematic, 
constant, effective user of the closure 
as the ordinary incident of every sitting. 
It must adopt — mutatis mutandis — 
some such machinery as that of the 
London County Council. If the Front 
Bench would only sit for an afternoon 
or two beside Mr. Hutton in our “ gal- 
lery for distinguished strangers,” it 
would learn a useful lesson. Or indeed 
Lord Rosebery could explain the whole 
process ; for he is really, if not the in- 
ventor, the first to work the system as 
an expert. Something of the kind would 
be this. Mr. Gladstone and his cabinet 
committee have five months to work out 
their Home Rule Bill. Other ministers 
have the same time to work out four or 
five other measures. February and 
March of next year should amply suf- 
fice to allow the country thoroughly to 
understand the new bill, to allow two 
hundred and sixty Tories and forty 
Renegades to make 2,600 -+ 400, or say 
three thousand diatribes, and to let the 
journals and platforms do their worst, 
with the Irish Protestants who devil for 
the London press, the Spectator to give 
its little clerical squeak, to let Dicey 
Brothers, Orangemen, and all, call upon 
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heaven and earth, not forgetting the 
other place. Then a week’s debate 
would be ample, vote and division, and 
by Easter the bill should be ready for 
the Lords. The rest of the session 
would suffice for at least three or four 
good measures. 

Foreign Chambers and other repre- 
sentative Chambers in England carry on 
their business thus. Why is it to be 
impossible in the British House of Com- 
mons? Why is the will of the nation 
to be thwarted, and all the labor of six 
years to be wasted, in order to allow Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and their friends to make theatrical 
displays of eloquence and ill-will, ac- 
cording to the grand code of etiquette 
that comes down from times when Par- 
liament was an aristocratic club of a 
few score governing families, their con- 
nections, creatures, and nominees. We 
must one day get rid of the whole of 
the idiotic gold stick and court dress 
business —send them to Madame Tus- 
saud’s waxwork show ; we must get rid 
of the whole of the courtier’s fanfaro- 
nade —and with these we must be freed 
from the interminable prolixity of the 
‘various stages,’ and the intricate 
pedantry of legislative process which 
invites obstruction and encourages 
chatter. 

Some people have a sentimental kind- 
ness for the ancient usages and the pic- 
turesque relics of our time-honored 
Constitution. I am afraid that Mr. 
Gladstone has, and it has often cost him 
dear. May it not cost him his own chief 
life-work! Ihave a sentimental kind- 
ness for old things myself, of almost 
morbid strength. But I do not carry 
it so far as to sacrifice the paramount 
interest of the nation to any sentimental 
tenderness for the mere archeology of 

-arliament. 

There are things about our Parlia- 
mentary formulas which are literally 
pour rire. One-fifth of our M.P.’s can 
hardly witness them without laughing. 
So long as they do not waste too much 
time or hinder business they are not of 
serious consequence, though they de- 
base the moral currency of Parliament. 


‘Still, there is what Mr. Bagehot loved 
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to call the ‘“‘ theatric”’ part of our Con- 
stitution. People still love to go to 
court, even though the lord chamberlain 
keeps on daily assuring us that some of 
them had no business there. The ‘ the- 
atric’ part of the Constitution may still 
be endured, so long as it confines itself 
to its own peculiar stage. But it would 
be criminal to allow the “ theatric ”’ part 
of Parliament to ruin the hopes and 
interests of the nation. To waste four 
months over a single bill, to allow it 
three weeks of grand field-day debate, 
three months of worry and dodge in 
committee, fifteen hundred amend- 
ments, and three thousand separate 
speeches, and finally to let it be chucked 
out in an hour and a half by the 
‘* Lords ’’ —and all this is the * the- 
atric’ part of our Parliamentary system, 
and if Home Rule is to become law it 
must be stamped out. 

It is well to preserve old forms and to 
shrink from drastic methods ; but the 
alternative is this. Unless it be forced 
on by the strong hand, Home Rule is 
wrecked and the party goes to pieces. 
If the bill is to be treated as was the 
Bill of 1886, or the Irish Land and 
Church Bills were, if it is to bear the 
brunt of all the familiar devices of Par- 
liamentary obstruction, if the ministers 
displaced and the Renegade leaders are 
to say over again all that they have said 
scores of times before, week after week 
and month after month—and then 
Lord Salisbury is simply to say, I won’t 
have it— Home Rule will be wrecked. 
The majority is too small and too 
composite to bear interminable disap- 
pointment, delay, and compromise. A 
perfectly homogeneous majority of 
forty, or a composite majority of one 
hundred and forty, might conceivably 
carry through a Home Rule bill in the 
manner in which the Irish Church and 
Land Bills were carried. But the Duke 
of Devonshire, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. 
Chamberlain are right. It cannot be 
done in the old style with the present 
House of Commons, with a majority of 
only forty, and that composed of differ- 
ent groups with aims of their own. 
What then? Is it lost? Not at all! 
It must be done, it will be done, by 
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new and more vigorous modes of Parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

Prepare the bill in a large and gener- 
ous spirit, consulting the organs of all 
sides of Irish opinion. Prove to En- 
glish, Scotch, Welsh, Metropolitan, la- 
bor, and rural groups that their claims 
are being taken in hand, and their bills 
wait only whilst Home Rule stops the 
way. Give fair time to consider the 
new bill; six weeks ought to suffice. 
Give one full debate on principle — say 
four nights of six or seven hours each. 
Divide ; and suffer no second debate on 
principle. In committee allow two or 
three weeks as a maximum, using the 
closure every hour ; and if amendments 
multiply obstructively, closure them. 
It was done for Coercion, and it should 
be done for Home Rule —fas est et ab 
hoste doceri. Only it should be done 
far more drastically — fairly, honestly, 
but rigidly. Let it be understood that a 
fixed time — say three weeks as a maxi- 
mum—be allowed for committee. It 
will be necessary to fix a time limit for 
speeches in committee. One debate, 
limited to two nights, for bill as finally 
drafted. In this way it would pass be- 
fore Easter. The conditions of despatch 
are these: rigid time limits for debates 
and separate speeches ; constant, hourly 
resort to closure ; no compromise or 
mangling of the original scheme, but 
the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill. Ask Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
George Russell, Lord Compton, or Mr. 
John Burns, if business is not so done 
on the London County Council — well 
done, honestly done, and to the ulti- 
mate satisfaction of minority as well as 
majority. 

This energetic resolve to pass the 
measure would give heart to the major- 
ity and would keep them close as a pha- 
lanx. Home Rulers of every shade 
would feel that the battle of Armaged- 
don was at hand, and would strain every 
nerve. And no Nationalist of any shade 
could venture to imperil a victory so 
close in his grasp. Welshmen, Scotch- 
men, London, and Labor men would 
see that they were not being trifled 
with, but that they would have the 
whole session after Easter to themselves, 
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This would put heart into them and 
keep them in the ranks. But such tre- 
mendous discipline cannot be main- 
tained indefinitely under interminable 
delays and galling attack. If the ma- 
jority is asked to lie down to be pep- 
pered like the French army at Sedan, 
it will lose stomach, discipline, and self- 
confidence. There is but one winning 
chance for Home Rule —and that is 
energy and a strong hand. If the bill 
be not ready for the Lords by Easter, it 
will be in grievous strait. 

Of course, the ‘‘ Lords”? remain. Is 
this great people to go to Lord Salis- 
bury, cap in hand, and say, *‘ My lord, 
do not throw out our bill; we have 
worked hard for it these six years” ? 
It is ridiculous. Make it part of the 
Liberal programme that rejection of the 
bill will be instantly followed by a move- 
ment for the suppression of the Upper 
Chamber. Send the bill back after re- 
jection, without debate, and with new 
terms after each rejection. If need be, 
strike out of the bill, after repeated re- 
jection, such clauses as may be specially 
designed for the advantage of their 
friends. Make it clear that the ultima 
ratio, the creation of peers, remains ; 
and that in such a step it is not at all 
necessary to consult their feelings in 
the matter of their future colleagues. 
It is true that all this would be very un- 
usual. But so is the situation. And 
are the Peers prepared to risk a social 
revolution to allow Lord Salisbury to 
gratify his contempt for the nation of 
Hottentots? 

No doubt all this, they will cry out, is 
monstrous, absurd, impossible. But is 
it so monstrous, absurd, or impossible 
as the claim of a few score of large 
landowners, led by a violent man with 
an irrepressible contempt for the people, 
and, above all, for the Irish people, to 
say to the nation, the House of Com- 
mons, and the ministry in office, ‘‘ We 
don’t like it, and we won’t have it!” 
No language can express the absurdity 
of this. What is the good of talking 
about technical rights? Technically, 
the Peers have legal power to stop in- 
definitely, not only Home Rule, but 
every other bill of any kind. Morally, 





socially, politically, it would be criminal 
folly to exercise that legal power. The 
crown has exactly the same legal power. 
But the crown only exists in England at 
all because it never does exercise and 
never hints at the exercise of this legal 
power. 

We have now come to a turning-point 
in our constitutional history, at which 
the House of Peers must do exactly as 
the crown has done — surrender its veto 
in practice—or else suffer what the 
crown has suffered, and risk a reyolu- 
tion. The Commons also have their 
technical rights. It is true that the 
Peers have a technical right to reject 
any and all bills. But the ministry in 
power also has a technical right to ad- 
vise the crown to create peers, and it 
could elevate five hundred sweeps to 
the peerage, by the assent of the crown. 
And if the crown did not assent, the 
House of Commons has a technical 
right to refuse supplies and arrest the 
machinery of government. It is idle to 
talk about technical rights. There are 
technical rights on both sides. And the 
exercise of these rights on the popular 
side seems neither absurd nor impos- 
sible to men who have got rid of the 
glamour of the “ theatric’’ part of our 
Constitution, and who see nothing but 
absurdity in this nation being under the 
heel of Lord Salisbury and his friends. 
The long and the short of it is that the 
Peers must give way—orgo. And, of 
course, give way they will. 

As to the Home Rule Bill, Mr. Glad- 
stone and his Cabinet have five months 
to mature it ; and it is not for rank out- 
siders at present to discuss details. For 
my own part, I cannot pretend to the 
remotest idea of what may be under 
consideration, not having had the op- 
portunity of knowing the views of any 
single member of the Cabinet, nor ac- 
cess to the opinion of any party leaders 
whatever. But even we who are out- 
side Parliament and outside politics can 
see as much as this —that unless the 
bill be a thorough and honest grant of 
real self-government to Ireland, it will 
end in failure and perhaps wreck the 
Liberal party for the rest of this cen- 
tury. The Bill of 1886 is dead and gone, 

















as we know. The question has grown 
immensely in the interval, and it has 
to be treated on fresh lines. 

These lines are real self-government 
for Ireland, in Ireland, by Irishmen. 
Not a debating club on College Green, 
with a Dublin Castle executive acting 
by telephone from Downing Street, and 
the acts of the Irish Parliament regu- 
larly reviewed at Westminster, just as 
the Court of Appeal re-hears the cases 
tried before a lower tribunal. That will 
be no good at all. Union means that 
Ireland is to be governed by a Parlia- 
ment sitting in London, controlled by 
Englishmen, according to English ideas. 
Home Rule means that Ireland is to be 
governed by a Parliament sitting in 
Dublin, controlled by Irishmen, accord- 
ing to Irish ideas. The Irish speakers 
on the address expressed a very natural 
fear that Home Rule might simply end 
in setting up a dependent and interme- 
diate Parliament in Dublin, with no 
final authority, and subject to contin- 
uous review and control. If that is the 
meaning of any English Home Rulers 
they must wake up to learn that such a 
view of it means certain ruin to their 
policy and their party. 

The Irish members expressed them- 
selves clearly and very fairly in the de- 
bate, and with an unanimity that their 
critics did not expect. Mr. Redmond, 
in particular, made a speech which, 
with that of Mr. Gladstone, was the 
only important declaration of policy in 
the midst of stale party diatribes. What 
he asked for evicted tenants and con- 
victed prisoners, are purely executive 
matters with which we, irresponsible 
outsiders, need not concern ourselves. 
But his claim that the Irish Parliament 
should have full authority in all Irish 
affairs — and that such authority should 
be final and not subject to review by 
English ministers and a Parliament in 
London — is substantially a sound and 
just demand. It was made in the spirit 
of Mr. Parnell, as he himself might have 
spoken before his fall, and it augurs 
well for the political capacity of Irish- 
men for self-government. 

It was a large demand, larger per- 
Laps than some English Home Rulers 
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have as yet considered, involving power 
to deal with the land, with police, with 
judiciary, with finance, and with Ulster 
(if Ulster need any dealing with at all). 
Well! but that is what self-government 
means. And if Home Rule means self- 
government, it means all this. It is a 
farce to give a nation authority to man- 
age its own national affairs, and then 
to pick out the most important classes 
of national affairs as something the na- 
tion is not to meddle with. If Irishmen 
are such wild men, such Hottentots, 
that they will massacre Protestants, 
confiscate property, ruin trade, outrage 
law and order, and generally play the 
very devil, not only Home Rule, but all 
other local institutions and political 
rights should be refused them. But if 
we think them fit for Home Rule we 
must trust them and give them a fair 
field without any bear-leading at all. 

This is not separation. Canada, Vic- 
toria, the Cape, and a dozen other na- 
tional elements of the empire have long 
had all this in practice without harm or 
complaint. The geographical situation 
of Ireland is special and her past history 
is special ; and these may involve some 
special treatment. Ireland is not to 
have a separate army, and there are 
joint interests of England and Ireland, 
besides that of defence, which require 
special arrangement. But Irishmen and 
Englishmen will be mad if they allow 
this great opportunity (for which they 
have sacrificed so much) to be wrecked 
by some minor difficulties about this 
or that material interest — difficulties 
which their bitter enemies will now 
magnify and inflame, but which the 
course of time, experience, and pa- 
tience will gradually and peacefully 
solve. 

What, then, about the ultimate su- 
premacy of the imperial Parliament ; is 
that to be surrendered as well? Cer- 
tainly not. In the first place, it cannot 
be surrendered whilst Ireland remains 
a part of the empire. But there is one 
way in which the ultimate supremacy of 
the imperial Parliament may be exer- 
cised in a thoroughly efficient way, with- 
out defeating any just claim of the 
Irish Nationalists. Vetoes of the crown, 
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viceroys nominated from London, de- 
bates and resolutions of the Parliament 
of Westminster, are not safeguards to 
be trusted, if any act of an Irish Parlia- 
ment flagrantly violated some British 
interest, or called for direct intervention 
from a British government. There 
might conceivably be such a case ; and 
vetoes and lord-lieutenants would not 
avail to check them. But there is noth- 
ing to prevent the imperial Parliament 
itself passing an act to abrogate any 
particular act, legislative or administra- 
tive, of the Irish Parliament. 

The imperial Parliament is of course 
not asked to divest itself of the right to 
pass an imperial act of its own applying 
to any part of the empire. Obviously 
such an act could only be passed, on 
rare occasions, under urgent necessity, 
and with stringent provisions against 
haste or misunderstanding. Mr. Red- 
mond could not refuse to acknowledge ¢ 
right which is inherent in the ideas of 
empire and imperial legislature. Whilst 
soldiers of the crown are on Irish soil, 
whilst an imperial legislature is su- 
preme in the queen’s dominions, noth- 
ing can prevent the imperial legislature 
from providing for any emergency, or 
duly protecting any subject of the 
queen. Such a power is inalienably 
vested in Parliament ; and it is ample 
to provide a safeguard against any of 
the horrors foretold by the truculent 
prophets of the Cecil, Dicey, or Cham- 
berlain families, or any other prophet, 
major or minor. 

Even if this power were exercised 
occasionally as it is not, in practice, 
exercised in Canada or Victoria, Na- 
tionalists will remember that (for the 
present at least) they will have seats in 
the imperial Parliament themselves, so 
that if there be anything in the nature 
of a court of review, they will be a part 
of such court themselves. It seems 
agreed that Irish members are to re- 
main ; and it cannot be expected that 
Irish Nationalists should surrender the 
enormous lever which Mr. Parnell cre- 
ated for any but substantial equivalents. 
Real Home Rule, not to be under con- 
tinuous control by any English author- 
ity, parliamentary or executive, would 





be a fair price to pay for Ireland con- 
senting to reduce her representation in 
the imperial Parliament. Were all else 
satisfactorily settled, one cannot see 
why the Irish representation at West- 
minster should not be reduced to one- 
third of its present quota— and indeed 
ultimately withdrawn altogether. 

Let British Home Rulers who may be 
uneasy at such large demands reflect 
that this is the inexorable price they 
must pay for any progressive legislation 
whatever, for the existence of any Lib- 
erai party at all—nay, for the mainte- 
nance of Parliamentary government as 
asystem. The government of this vast 
empire by Parliament cannot be carried 
on whilst eighty Irish Nationalists are 
always eager to wreck all governments 
and obstruct all legislation. Whilst 
Pharaoh would not let the people go 
to set up Home Rule in the Holy Land, 
he suffered the ten plagues of Egypt. 
And since Parliament is paralyzed 
whenever it has one-eighth part of its 
own body —and an extraordinarily ac- 
tive, voluble, and ingenious eighth part 
— bent on mischief, the Liberal party, 
if it is wrecked on Home Rule, will go 
to pieces like a ship on the Goodwins 
in sight of port. Ruin, shame, and 
permanent exile are the fate of those 
Liberals who, with their eyes open, 
steer straight on the rocks. 

Liberals of every shade know that the 
ransom they have to pay for reform 
of any kind, even fora chance of get- 
ting any reform considered, is a full, 
genuine, and final measure of self- 
government for Ireland —to be carried 
offhand, very soon, and with general 
enthusiasm. It must be done at once 
—and once for all. No nibbling at the 
work will avail. To grant Home Rule 
by grudging instalments, ai sr angry 
parleys and unmeaning compromise, 
will make the deadlock in English leg- 
islation worse than before. Ireland 
blocks the way. And if Ireland is to be 
got out of the way, it must be on terms 
that pacify Ireland. Home Rule can- 
not be forced on a nation which fiercely 
rejects it. It must be given in such a 
form as to be welcome — to be passion- 
ately welcomed — or it is of no use. It 














is idle rhetoric to taunt Mr. Gladstone 
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with being bound to satisfy the Na-| 


tionalist parties. Of course he is — ex 
vi termini. When Mr. Gladstone sol- 
emnly devoted the remainder of his life 
to Home Rule seven years ago, he 
pledged himself to satisfy the National- 
ists. And he will do it. 

It is in vain to make much of any 
division in the Nationalist parties. 
They have their family quarrels, as 
have all parties. But on all the larger 
matters, there will be very little prac- 
tical difference. It will be impossible 
for the larger division to accept much 
less from a Home Rule Bill than Mr. 
Redmond asked. Ireland must have 
self-government as complete as Canada 
or Victoria — subject only to any act of 
the imperial Parliament to check or re- 
dress mischief. It will not do to burden 
the bill with prolixities about a House 
of Peers, Land Purchase, Ulster, Cus- 
toms clauses, and the like. Protestants, 
Orangemen, landlords, and their crea- 
tures, must make their own terms with 
the Irish people. They will have todo 
it some day ; and they had better begin 
at once. 

Special protection for Ulster is sheer 
nonsense. Half Ulster is fiercely Na- 
tionalist, and the other half must shake 
down with the rest. Ireland is a na- 
tion ; Ulster is not a nation, it is only a 
group of two or three counties with a 
population divided in religion and 
politics. For the descendants of the 
adventurers and buccaneers who con- 
fiscated the north corner of Ireland to 
call out for a separate constitution is 
impudent bluster. We shall soon have 
Birmingham, and the “ sphere of influ- 
ence ’’ of the Chamberlain tribe, roaring 
for a separate constitution to protect 
them from the natural consequences of 
their own misdeeds. Birmingham and 
its ‘‘ province ”’ is quite as real an entity 
in England as ‘ Ulster” is in Ireland ; 
it is far more united and homogeneous, 
and even more unpopular with the rest 
of the nation; and Brummagem loyal- 
ists are quite as uproarious as Ulster 
loyalists. Many other nations have 
somewhat cantankerous _ provinces. 
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Scotland had its Highland roysterers, 
rebels, and cattle-lifters. France once 
had Vendéens, as Russia and Germany 
have Poles, and Austria has Croats and 


Czecks. They must all shake down 
together. To give these turbulent and 


braggart minorities any special ‘ pro- 
tection ”’ is to inflame their worst vices. 
If they break into insurrection, there is 
in the castle archives the famous order 
— Do not hesitate to shoot! Let us 
have no special provisions, safeguards, 
and exceptions at all in the Irish Bill. 
But let us answer Protestants, land- 
lords, Orangemen, and Ulster ‘“ loyal- 
ists,’ in the way in which Father 
Abraham answered Dives when he 
was yelling for mercy and a drop of 
water. 

Much of our trouble comes of taking 
these furious Unionists at their own 
valuation. They assume that, because 
they have been insolent, domineering, 
selfish, and high-handed so long, this 
gives them special rights and privileges. 
Because they have trampled on _ the 
religion of their nation for centuries, 
therefore their own sect is to have pe- 
culiar privileges. Because they have 
had wealth, power, honors, prestige, so 
long, all these must be guaranteed to 
them by special exemptions, limitations, 
and prerogatives. ‘‘ Look,” they say, 
**how rich, how dominant, how noble, 
how altogether privileged a position we 
have held in Ireland since our glorious 
conquest of that barbarous island, are 
you going to turn us into mere common 
Irishmen?’’ Yes! certainly, unless 
they prefer to emigrate. Dives might 
just as well say to Satan: ‘I have al- 
ways lived in gilded saloons, never wore 
anything but purple and fine linen, had 
a French cook and a dozen carriages. 
You must give me the best apartments 
in Pandemonium, and you will not put 
a guest of such distinction to herd with 
all these beggars!”’’ During all these 
bitter years Unionists have treated 
Home Rulers as dogs, and Home Rule 
as a thing of shame. We are not going 
to retaliate for their cruelty and mean- 
ness, nor fling back on them their foul 
words and insolent slanders. But let us 
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act wholly and solely from our point of 
view, and treat their point of view, their 
pretensions, their “* loyalty,’ their ‘‘ pa- 
triotism,’’ with silent contempt. Lib- 
erals will live to repent it, if, having 
their heel at last on the Unionist neck, 
they take it up, for mere howling, till 
the work is done. 

A short, simple, honest bill, with but 
few clauses, no rigmarole of special 
exemptions, safeguards, and privileges, 
passed with enthusiasm by a solid party 
after at most two months of discussion 
with closure hour by hour, and prac- 
tically no amendments yielded —this 
wil! do. The iron discipline which has 
kept a majority of forty together cannot 
lastforever. But despatch, enthusiasm, 
and the clear sight of a free field, will 
maintain it. All the groups which have 
local and sectional programmes of their 
own must know that no one of these 
can possibly combine the whole three 
hundred and sixty, or rouse the enthu- 
siasm required to maintain discipline. 
Scotch and Welsh disestablishment, 
‘‘one man one vote,’? the Newcastle 
programme, the London programme, 
labor legislation, village councils, three 
acres and a cow —are all excellent in 
their turn; but can any one of them 
rouse the enthusiasm and weld the ma- 
jority as did Home Rule on the 12th of 
August last? Ireland stops the way ; 
and though Scotch and Welsh, munici- 
pal and rural claims will not wait for- 
ever — they will wait till Easter, 1893. 
If, by that time, Mr. Gladstone and the 
nation are thundering at the doors of 
the House of Lords, this great assize of 
our age may be ended. A clear field 
will be left for all necessary local 
and sectional reforms. The composite 
Unionist party must fall to pieces. The 
Union dead and buried, Liberal Union- 
ists will have no raison d’étre. Mr. 
Chamberlain may nurse the hope of 
being one day Duke of Birmingham. 
But the bulk of his followers will return 
to the Liberal fold to which they still 
vow they are at heart attached. 
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From The Leisure Hour. 
THE STATESMEN OF EUROPE. 
GERMANY. 
I. 

In attempting a survey of the states- 
men who have exerted an influence on 
German politics during the last decade, 
we must above all bear in mind that 
this decade is sharply cut in half by two 
almost diametrically opposite methods 
of government. Until March, 1890, 
there was practically but one minister 
in Germany, Prince Bismarck. His will 
was omnipotent, he was both chan- 
cellor of the empire and vice emperor, 
for the aged monarch bent obediently to 
the will of the shrewd, astute, and 
headstrong minister, one, too, to whom 
both he and the nation were so greatly 
indebted, that on that account alone it 
was deemed needful to tolerate much 
that would otherwise have been irk- 
some and unbearable. For Bismarck, 
successful, all-powerful, was overbear- 
ing, and even offensively domineering, 
both to equals and inferiors, rough and 
rude in speech and methods, and un- 
compromising in the expression and 
execution of his own will. His ministe- 
rial colleagues he treated as mere secre- 
taries whom he rarely condescended to 
consult even pro forma, with the result 
that he was surrounded on the one 
hand by cringing, servile souls, and on 
the other hand by sullen, discontented 
men, who valued their independence of 
thought, and would not resign it to the 
all-overruling sway of the autocrat. 
They could not protest, however, either 
by word or deed; for Bismarck’s ré- 
gime was too rigid, and Germany’s best 
thinkers and truest friends had to recog- 
nize with sincere grief that whatever 
praises might be bestowed upon the 
chancellor’s external policy, his internal 
policy was not calculated to promote the 
ultimate welfare of a land in which he 
rigidly crushed all individual expression 
of thought and action. 

There is nothing more dramatic in 
history than the sudden, unexpected 
fall of a man whom the world had 
grown to regard as indispensable, and 
whom they held that death could alone 
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remove from the scene of his activity. 
It was thought that with the advent to 
the throne of William II., who had 
been Bismarck’s political pupil, and 
who, it was known, nourished a blind, 
boyish admiration for the chancellor, his 
might would be more firmly fixed than 
ever. It was no secret that Bismarck 
might have trembled for his position 
had Frederick III. lived to reign, for 
his more liberal views were noted. He 
hailed his successor with unfeigned 
pleasure, undisguisedly proclaiming that 
he should now more than ever before 
rule Germany according to his own 
views; for frankness is one of Bis- 
marck’s characteristics. But for once 
the far-seeing minister had erred in his 
reckoning. 

William is a man as energetic, hot- 
headed, and headstrong as the master 
who initiated him into the arts of diplo- 
macy. Although that master had done 
all in his power to set William against 
his English and liberal-minded mother, 
he could not hinder that her blood 
flowed in his veins, and that, as the 
young man aged and matured, he de- 
sired to look at life and its problems 
with his own eyes, and to arrive at his 
own conclusions. These conclusions 
soon evinced themselves as in antago- 
nism to those of the chancellor; they 
were younger, more enthusiastic, more 
humane, and less cynical. Both men 
were obstinate, both supremely ani- 
mated with an overpowering self-es- 
teem. The inevitable collision occurred, 
and as, when all was said and done, Bis- 
marck was but a subject and William 
his lord, the chancellor had to accept 
the resignation which the younger man 
forced upon him in no gracious man- 
ner. 


No less mighty a factor in the making 
of Germany’s political union was Hel- 
muth von Moltke, the only man whom 
Bismarck would allow to stand beside 
him, a man who, unlike Bismarck, knew 
how to make himself loved and respected 
as well as feared, and who went down 
to his grave at the ripe age of ninety, 
regretted by men of all parties, he hay- 
ing ever kept himself above party, 
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placing, like a true patriot, the Father- 
land and its highest interests above 
party strife. No wonder that the 
‘‘armed nation,”’ as the Germans love 
to call themselves, regarded with rev- 
erence the doughty man of war, the 
battle-thinker, who had _ so _ greatly 
helped to give the German people their 
present European position. If ever 
Moltke broke his proverbial silence in 
Parliament it was never to wrangle, but 
in order to give his colleagues his well 
pondered views concerning some mili- 
tary measure. ‘Candide et caute,” 
such was the family motto of the Von 
Moltkes, and in these words may be 
resumed the life of their great descend- 
ant. As a lover of order, discipline, 
calm reflection, and conscientious labor, 
he had an undisguised contemptuous 
dislike for tumult, license, windy ora- 
tory, quack remedies for political and 
social evils, and all the other character- 
istics of excited ignorance. ‘ In these 
days,” he writes regretfully in 1848, 
‘‘ war and peace as well as international 
relations in general are no longer Cab- 
inet questions ; the people govern the 
Cabinet, and thereby we see introduced 
into politics an element on which it is 
impossible to rely.’’ He regarded as the 
greatest misfortune for a country that it 
should be governed by the weak wise- 
heads who meant well and occasionally 
saw clearly, but who let themselves be 
carried away by popular currents, and 
talked wisdom instead of acting with 
energy. 

It is rare that heroes of the sword are 
also heroes of the pen. As the old Ro- 
man saying has it, ‘‘ Inter arma silent 
Muse.”’ Moltke was an exception to 
this rule. As an orator his speech was 
bald and unpretentious ; as a writer he 
was distinguished far above the average. 
The works he has left behind him are of 
real value. His tomes which record the 
history of his campaigns are written in 
a style which the best living writers 
of German prose could envy. Indeed, 
Moltke has created a new school of Ger- 
man prose writers. Of this there is 
proof in the simpie fact that the prize 
annually offered for the best historical 
work of the twelvemonth has been 
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awarded for the last ten years and more 
to pupils of Moltke in the Grand General 
Staff. General Caprivi himself belongs 
to this class, and no one could produce 
better models of simple, clear, and 
scholarly expression than the speeches 
and despatches wherewith the new 
chancellor charms the German Reichs- 
tag. 

‘Field Marshal von Moltke has 
known how not to stand alone in his 
greatness, but to form a school of lead- 
ers of the army for time to come and 
for all future generations.’’ In these 
words the young emperor singled out a 
trait in the old soldier-student which 
contrasts sharply with the other great 
brother of the Dioscuri of German 
unity. Prince Bismarck has never 
‘ared to found a school, he has no corps 
of devoted students to carry out and 
follow up his theories in another gener- 
ation. The diplomacy of the most 
famous diplomat of Europe will die with 
him. Count Herbert has little of his 
father, and when the Bismarck dynasty 
ceases out of the land, as it seems 
doomed to cease, there is no young 
school to carry out the Bismarck ideas. 

It is one of the many interesting con- 
trasts in the two grand old men. By a 
man who had a good opportunity of 
knowing the truth, Bismarck and Moltke 
were once compared to two lofty Alpine 
peaks illumined by the rays of a com- 
mon glory, but divided by a deep and 
sunless valley of ice. Which of the two 
was the wiser man posterity will be able 
to judge ; but Count Moltke, with all 
his great virtues and endowments, was 
never popular in the same sense and to 
the same extent as Bismarck. His 
countrymen reverenced him as a mili- 
itary demigod, an infallible pope of 
battle ; but a man who seemed so en- 
tirely made of brain, like the philoso- 
pher Kant, is not the sort of character 
to appeal to popular imagination as 
powerfully as a statesman like Bis- 
marck. 


The disappearance from the political 
scene of action of Bismarck, the deaths 
of William I. and of Moltke, changed 
the whole face of German politics. Un- 
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der these three men the course of legis- 
lation moved ever more and more in the 
rigid, sharply defined limits of an anti- 
Liberal frame of thought, which was 
designated as national and loyal, so 
that the Liberal parties in the Ger- 
man Parliament had to work under the 
most unfavorable conditions imaginable. 
While the Progressive party on the one 
hand was combated by a party based on 
Bismarck’s predominant power, and on 
a blind belief in the necessary wisdom 
of his judgments which they dared not 
criticise even in thought—for the Ger- 
man mind .seems sometimes blindly 
devoted to authority — they were com- 
bated on the other side by the machina- 
tions of the Social Democrat party. 
Although on several points the votes of 
the two opposition parties were unani- 
mous, the agitation in the latter camp is, 
and has ever been, a serious menace to 
the real liberty of the empire, an im- 
pediment to calm, steady progress. 
Combated thus from the benches of the 
Left and Right, the Progressive Ger- 
man party temporarily lost that pop- 
ularity which is only to be obtained 
from the populace by tangible results. 
‘* What have they done for you with 
their fine speeches ? ”’ was the question 
of popular orators appealing to the pro- 
letariat who have no comprehension of 
the decades required between seed-time 
and harvest in the matter of a nation’s 
development. But although reduced to 
a minority, this party was a thorn in the 
flesh of the Parliament. It even irri- 
tated Bismarck, for it was largely com- 
posed of cultured and learned men, able 
financiers and clear-headed observers, 
who never ceased to lay bare the flaws 
and defects of his economical and fiscal 
policy. In his annoyance he openly 
charged them with being enemies of the 
empire and hypercritics. In 1887, when 
he executed one of his habitual arbi- 
trary dissolutions of Parliament, and 
encouraged the creation of the so-called 
Cartel party, a party that voted obedi- 
ently whatever he might propose, the 
Progressive party was declared by him 
and his adherents to be moribund. The 
opposition was triumphant. They de- 
clared that Bismarck had once more 
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shown his political wisdom. They did 
not see that the great statesman had 
merely played with the credulity, the 
easily roused enthusiasm of the mob, and 
that he would be as ready to play off his 
supporters against his opponents should 
it suit his moves on the political chess- 
board. What comforted the friends of 
the Liberal party in this defeat of the 
party was the conviction that it was 
based on a sound foundation, and that 
its leaders merited confidence. 

Thus it came about that the newly 
created governmental majority, which 
Eugen Richter felicitously termed an 
‘“‘agony product of the election,’ was 
unable to silence the leaders of the 
opposition, who continued outside Par- 
liament by means of the press and of 
meetings to ventilate their Liberal 
views, and to keep their opinions before 
the public. 

The Free-thinking District Unions in 
the larger cities, the Berlin Workmen’s 
Union, the German Crafts’ Union, the 
Society for the Propagation of Popular 
Education, these and many others be- 
sides are creations animated by a Lib- 
eral spirit. In Berlin, that capital of 
liberty so hated for that cause by the 
late chancellor, the champions of these 
unions have never ceased to rouse and 
keep alive a love for progress, justice, 
and humanity, by striving to encourage 
and aid all efforts towards educating 
in noble principles the independent 
burgher classes. 

Such, in brief outline, are the salient 
characteristics of a party which, if only 
because of the warm convictions held 
by its leaders, for its disinterestedness 
has had no small influence over the 
moral and political life of the nation. 
Its growing influence has, moreover, 
been clearly demonstrated by the greatly 
increased majority attained by the party 
in the most recent Reichstag election. 

For years the opposition party in Ger- 
many seemed incorporated in the per- 
son of Eugen Richter, who unweariedly 
fought the Liberal cause against heavy 
odds, in the teeth of the wrath and con- 
tempt of the Iron Chancellor, and with 
weapons of such solid learning, such 
irrefragable logic, that even his redoubt- 
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able adversary had unwillingly to admit 
that Richter was an opponent worthy 
his calibre. Those were dark days for 
Germany, dark days for German Liber- 
alism, when Richter first took the lead 
of the Progressive party. They were 
the days when the hand of Bismarck 
pressed heavy on the land, when the 
Parliamentary government despised by 
him had sunk into discredit among Ger- 
mans blinded by their admiration of the 
great prince who had helped to bring 
about their dream of national unity. 
‘‘ Wherefore all these sterile discus- 
sions ? Wherefore a Reichstag? ’’ were 
questions, to their shame be it spoken, 
put even by educated men as late as 
1887. They seemed to think that laws 
might be imposed ready made upon a 
land without their public discussion by 
that land’s representatives. Nay, mat- 
ters even sank to so low a pitch that on 
several occasions when Richter was de- 
fending the principles of his party in 
the House, and demonstrating the evil 
results of the reactionary laws repeat- 
edly enacted, the Right in brutal fashion 
shouted as one man: “ The duty of the 
minority is to hold its tongue.”’ 

In 1890 came a sudden change, the 
nation was no longer fearful of war, the 
spectre held before its eyes by Bismarck 
in order to ensure submissive acquies- 
cence to his schemes; the check in 
economical prosperity revealed the 
weakness of the chancellor’s interna- 
tional policy. The Progressive party, 
reduced in 1887 tc thirty-six members, 
rose to sixty-five, and various eminent 
men enrolled themselves under this 
banner. 


Eugen Richter himself is by profes- 
sion a journalist, but his true calling is 
politics, to which he has entirely dedi- 
cated his life. Two newspapers have 
been founded by him, a daily and a 
weekly, both devoted tothe Progressive 
cause. A pamphlet exposing the falla- 
cies of social democracy, of which 
seventy thousand copies were sold at 
once, still sells, and still excites vivid 
discussion. The difficulties that stand 
in the way of that well-intentioned but 
utopian doctrine have rarely been more 
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clearly set forth. This man was born 
in 1838 at Diisseldorf. The son of a 
military doctor, he studied law, but soon 
abandoned it for the pen and politics. 
In 1869 he was first returned for Parlia- 
ment. In private life he is an amiable 
personality, in public an indefatigable 
agitator, a clear, humorous speaker who 
ever hits the nail on the head. If his 
attacks on Bismarck seemed to partake 
more of a personal than of a purely 
political character, this was almost 
inevitable in crossing swords with a 
statesman whose own personality was 
indivisible from his policy, and whose 
policy was : L’état c’est moi. ‘* Whoso- 
ever is not with me is against me,’’ was 
also Bismarck’s standpoint, and hence 
he and his followers constantly branded 
Richter as an enemy to the empire. 

It angered the Bismarck faction be- 
yond words when Richter occasionally 
spoke as though a time might come 
when Bismarck would no longer be in 
his place in Parliament ; they held this 
eventuality to be impossible. Never- 
theless, the eventuality has come to 
pass, and when it was found that under 
the new chancellor many of the aims of 
the Progressive party were encouraged, 
this section rapidly found themselves 
able to vote with the government. 
Their opponents grumbled at this new 
day that had dawned, and they grum- 
bled yet more when they learned that 
the young emperor had spoken the wise 
words that a Liberal man was as much 
worth in his eyes as a Conservative one, 
if only he be true to his emperor and 
his Fatherland. A Conservative paper, 
allowing itself a very coarse and unjus- 
tified attack on Richter, the public pros- 
ecutor, instigated from the _ highest 
quarters, was called upon to defend the 
cause of the Progressive leader. It was 
even whispered that the emperor had 
said that Eugen Richter was a very 
capable man, and that the day might 
come when he should call for his ser- 
vices. 

The more courteous methods of con- 
ducting Parliamentary warfare used by 
General von Caprivi also contributed 
not a little to this result. 


a new day had indeed dawned for Ger- 





Men thought | 


many, and that the lion was about to lie 
down with the lamb ; nay, the Conserv- 
ative press began to urge the govern- 
ment not to make so many concessions 
to the Liberals. They need not have 
been afraid ; the leopard cannot change 
his spots; a German chancellor may 
change his name and character, but in 
the end he is always the representative 
of a military autocrat, and has to do his 
bidding, and place the claims of the 
army and navy above those of the peace- 
ful burgher. 

An occasion for a conflict could not 
fail to come. It came on the day when 
‘* Caprivi proved himself Bismarck,” to 
borrow Richter’s own phrase, when it 
was proposed to raise the pay of the 
under-officers. Richter was not op- 
posed to this measure per se, he acknowl- 
edged that the men were not adequately 
remunerated ; but he knew that Ger- 
many, heavily burdened by taxation to 
uphold her military might, could bear 
no new imposts for this purpose, espe- 
cially in view of the recent financial 
depression. He knew that if the vote 
was acceded to to-day, in a few months’ 
time yet another further demand for 
the army would be brought forward. 
He felt and said that a moment must 
once come when to these demands 
should be given the reply, ‘ Hold, 
enough!” After all, he argued, we 
cannot maintain an army capable of 
resisting alone the united armies of all 
Europe, for Germany is not rich enough. 

From that day the political pendulum 
has swayed now for and now against 
Eugen Richter and his party. Richter’s 
own standpoint he clearly and ably de- 
lineated quite recently in a Parliamen- 
tary debate, when reproached for having 
repelled a conciliation policy. “I am 
in favor,’ he said, ‘‘of a conciliation 
palicy in the matter of our personal re- 
lations ; it is another matter when we 
start on political principles.”’ 


Unquestionably some of the most elo- 
quent and incisive speakers, be it in the 
German Parliament, be it in the Prus- 
sian Landtag, are to be found in the 
Liberal camp. Of great importance to 
his party, an able ally to Richter, is 
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Heinrich Rickert, who for years has | he is defending an unsuccessful cause. 


represented his native town of Dantzig, 
whose leading paper he also owns. At 
the time when the National Liberal 
party yet represented what its name 
implies, Rickert belonged to the same ; 
but when it changed tactics and sup- 
ported Bismarck’s economical policy he 
left them to join the Progressive ranks, 
since 1884 better known as the German 
Free-thinking party. An authority on 
all financial questions, he has ably sup- 
ported his party in rigid opposition to 
all needless expenditure, and in pun- 
gency and acuteness of reply. He in 
no wise lags behind Eugen Richter, but 
takes an idealist view of his Parliamen- 
tary duties. His aim is ever to obviate 
injustice. His indignation found full 
vent during the disgraceful anti-Semitic 
agitation, an agitation that must remain 
a shameful page in the history of a 
nation that boasts of its educational 
enlightenment. Most energetically did 
he combat this movement, publishing 
a pamphlet which in original and prac- 
tical form put the character of this ugly 
movement in its real light. He called 
it the ‘* Anti-Semitic Mirror,’’ or ** Anti- 
Semitism regarded in the light of Chris- 
tianity, of law, and of morality.’’ After 
this he founded a society against the 
anti-Jewish propaganda, which, to their 
honor be it spoken, numbered several 
hundreds within a few days of its crea- 
tion. It was hard work, however, to 
combat the agitation, which was openly 
and secretly encouraged in the highest 
quarters and circles. 

To Heinrich Rickert further belongs 
the honor, rare in Germany, where 
woman holds a lower position than in 
any other civilized land, where she still 
is held as nothing but man’s slave and 
household drudge, to have spoken for 
the oppressed rights of his sisters. 
With warmth and ardor he has defended 
their cause, pleading that they may be 
permitted to learn in the universities, 
to pursue medical studies. But warm 
though the speeches were and are, there 
breathes through them all that tone of 
resignation which betrays that he feels 


1 This name Free-thinking must not be held to 
have a religious reference. 








With commonplaces, with old, weak, 
worn arguments, with hooting and 
scorn, he and his supporters in the 
woman’s cause, Harmening, Schrader, 
and Bebel, are always dismissed in the 
German Parliament, which contains 
few such chivalrous champions, and 
which, whenever the woman’s question 
comes to the fore, dismisses it con- 
temptuously to pass to the order of the 
day. Undaunted, however, Rickert 
fights on for all the causes he holds 
good, hoping, as he has himself said, 
that a day may at last dawn for Ger- 
many when a free, independent spirit 
will return to her, and she will boast of 
a free people, showing herself in con- 
stitutional freedom, by and through free- 
dom, worthy of high destinies. 


Another eminent member of the Lib- 
eral side in the German Parliament is 
Ludwig Bamberger, aman who has been 
able to devote his rich leisure to impor- 
tant questions for the weal of his Father- 
land, and was, like many another good 
citizen, an exile after the events of 
1848. He is one of the few who have 
energetically defended free-trade prin- 
ciples, unhappily with no result, Ger- 
many’s policy growing ever more 
protective and her prosperity declining 
daily in consequence. He was also op- 
posed to Bismarck’s colonial policy, and 
here, too, he evinced his acuteness of 
vision. He has recently publicly ex- 
pressed a hope that with the disappear- 
ance of the Iron Chancellor from the 
political arena, a more refined, less per- 
sonal tone will enter into the press and 
into the German Parliament. Whether 
his hopes be not too optimistic time 
alone can prove. 

Worthy colleagues beside him, are 
Dr. Baumbach and Dr. Max Hirsch. 
The former makes it his outspoken en- 
deavor to disprove the opinion too cur- 
rent in Germany, that a man of Liberal 
views must necessarily be an enemy to 
the government. The latter has ren- 
dered eminent services to the working- 
man’s cause, having been the first to 
institute trade unions, and to found 
societies after the English pattern, in 
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opposition to the aims, destructive, to 
his idea, of the Social Democrat party. 


A very different party, but perhaps 
even: more influential because more 
retrograde, is the Centre, among which 
sit all the representatives of Ultramon- 
tane views, no small number in a land 
that has as many Catholic as Protestant 
inhabitants, and in which Catholicism 
under Bismarck was so aggressively 
combated, until Bismarck himself had 
to declare that he was vanquished by 
their persistence. Indeed, it was this 
persecuting policy that created the party 
which has now become so strong that its 
vote often turns the scale, as against 
the Cartel party (Conservatives and 
national Liberals, on the one hand, and 
the Free-thinking people’s party and 
Social Democrats on the other). Its 
strength was, however, all concentrated 
in its leader, Herr Windhorst, lately 
gone to his grave, and it remains to be 
seen whether another will arise who 
can so successfully lead the flock, for 
though obedience is well represented in 
the party, intelligence is less strongly 
evident. 

Windhorst was unquestionably a char- 
acter; his ‘little Excellency,’ as in 
contrast to Bismarck’s massive stature, 
the under-sized, energetic mannikin was 
called. It was a continual verbal duel 
between the two, and one in which the 
small David, who had a witty tongue 
and could keep his temper, often by skil- 
ful manceuvre, gained the upper hand 
over the ponderous Goliath, who could 
ill brook opposition, and whom it an- 
gered and rendered purblind. ‘‘ The 
father of all obstacles,’ in despair at the 
old man’s obstinacy, was the chancel- 
lor’s nickname for the little leader of 
the Church-militant, and in vain did he 
try to throw him, now by intrigues and 
now by flattery. Ludwig Windhorst 
stood staunch. This short-sighted, 
hunchback leader of the Centre, with 
his biting satire, was the only man of 
whom Bismarck stood in awe, and when 
Windhorst’s friends gave him the name 
of “the Pearl of Meppen,”’ even Bis- 
marck had to remark, ** He certainly is 
a pearl, but unfortunately a black one.’ 





And indeed, now, after Bismarck’s dis- 
appearance from the political horizon 
and Germany’s surrender to the claims 
of its Roman Catholic subjects, the Cen- 
tre has no longer a raison d’étre. The 
fact that the emperor should have sent 
condolences and a wreath for the coffin 
of this typical representative of the old 
order of things speaks more eloquently 
than pages of writing for the deter- 
mined breach which William II. has 
also made with the old order of things, 
under which all men were dubbed ene- 
mies to the empire who did not do the 
will of the reigning ministers. It shows 
that the new sovereign esteems merit 
and ability wherever he encounters it, 
even if it be found in the ranks of his 
opponents. 


One man most persistently combated 
by the Centre was Herr von Gossler, 
minister of public worship. A very few 
days before Windhorst’s death they had 
actually succeeded in bringing about his 
fall on the question of restoring to the 
Roman Catholic bishops the moneys 
which had been withheld from them 
during the heat of the Culturkampf. 
Herr von Gossler had been Prince Bis- 
marck’s pliant instrument in his later 
policy of re-establishing peace between 
the Church and State, or, in other 
words, of making the humiliating pil- 
grimage to Canossa which the chancellor 
once vowed he would never undertake. 
For some time his prestige had been on 
the wane, from the unlucky day when 
he stood up in the Prussian Chamber, 
in obedience to the behests of his mas- 
ter, Prince Bismarck, to vindicate the 
chancellor’s nomination of his own body 
physician, Dr. Schweninger, to a chair 
in the Berlin University. He further 
rendered himself and the government 
ridiculous in the speech he made on Dr. 
Koch’s discovery, by the absurdly high 
note of praise and prophecy he struck 
about the whole matter. In some re- 
spects, perhaps, Herr von Gossler would 
have suited the emperor ; he belongs to 
the same shade of orthodoxy ; he also, 
after a fashion, encouraged art and 
literature ; further, he was a rigid Con- 
servative in politics. But he is too 
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devoted a member of the party “ Bis- 
marck sans phrase,’’ a party, an influ- 
ence, with which the new emperor is 
clearly determined to make an end. 
With Von Gossler’s disappearance from 
the political scene the so-called Cultur- 
kampf, which was in fact a crusade 
against the Roman Catholic Church, 
may be said to have practically come to 
an end. He is yet another of the men 
of the old régime whom the new sover- 
eign has removed one after another, 
until at this date there remain in office 
none of those who served under William 
I. and Bismarck. His successor finding 
a free field, he will not be required to 
carry on an ecclesiastical war, and can 
devote his whole strength to questions 
of educational reform, much needed, as 
the emperor has ably perceived. There 
is too much dry, arid theory about 
German education ; its results are not 
practical enough; it turns out good 
instruments, but indifferent individuals. 


Herr von Gossler’s successor, Count 
Zedlitz Trutschler, is a man who would 
have come into office earlier, only that 
it was found that he was too strong 
and independent to draw well in the 
same harness with Prince Bismarck. 
His term of power was short. Insti- 
gated, it is believed, by the emperor, he 
introduced an education bill of so reac- 
tionary and clerical a character, that 
even the long-suffering and patient Ger- 
mans revolted, and there was so great a 
hue and cry throughout the land that, 
seeing the sovereign could not resign, it 
was found needful that the minister 
nominally responsible should do so. He 
was then succeeded by Dr. Bosse, who 
as yet has not had time to show to what 
theories he intends to incline. 


From Maemillan’s Magazine. 
CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN 
MEMOIRS. 


ONE day Jackson drove the blue fly 
up to the door, and my father, looking 
rather smart, with a packet of papers in 
his hand, and my grandmother who had 
come over from Paris,and my sister and 
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I all got in, and we drove away, a ner- 
vous company, to Willis’s Rooms to hear 
the first of the lectures upon the English 
Humorists. My father was of course 
very nervous, but as we drove along he 
made little jokes to reassure us all ; then 
together we mounted the carpeted stair- 
vase leading to the long, empty room, 
and after a time he left us. I have no 
very pleasant recollection of that partic- 
ular half hour of my life. I remember 
the unoccupied chairs, and people com- 
ing in rather subdued, as if into a 
church. Many of the windows were 
open, the sky looked very blue over the 
roof-tops, our hearts were thumping, 
the carriages outside came driving up, 
with distant rumbling sounds, growing 
louder and louder; and I remember 
wondering at the time whether I should 
mind very much if the day of judgment 
could suddenly come upon us and thus 
put an end to this terrible ordeal, which 
desperate imagination was a real conso- 
lation to me at the moment. It is a 
happiness to realize now who it was 
who came to my dear father’s help when 
all our emotion and sympathy was, I 
fear, only a hindrance. I cannot help 
giving the passage out of Mrs. Kemble’s 
records concerning my father’s lectures, 
although it may have already been 
quoted by others. 


Unwritten Memoirs. 


I met Thackeray at Miss Perry’s at din- 
ner, a few days before he began his course 
of lectures on the English Essayists, and he 
asked me to come and hear him, and told 
me he was so nervous about it, that he was 
afraid he should break down. . . . 

He was to lecture at Willis’s Rooms, in 
the same room where I read; and going 
thither before the time for his beginning, I 
found him standing like a forlorn, disconso- 
late giant in the middle of the room, gazing 
about him. ‘‘ Oh Lord,’ he exclaimed, as 
he shook hands with me, ‘‘ I’m sick at my 
stomach with fright!’ I spoke some words 
of encouragement to him, and was going 
away, but he held my hand like a scared 
child, crying, ‘‘Oh, don’t leave me!” 
‘* But,’”’ said I, ‘‘ Thackeray, you mustn't 
stand here. Your audience are beginning 
to come in ;”’ and I drew him from the mid- 
dle of the chairs and benches, which were 
beginning to be occupied, into the retiring- 
room adjoining the lecture-room, my own 
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reading having made me perfectly familiar 
with both. ‘Oh,’ he said, “if I could 
only get at that confounded thing [his lec- 
ture], to have a last look at it!’’ ‘* Where 
is it?’ said I. ‘‘ Oh, in the next room on 
the reading-desk.’”’ ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘if 
you don’t like to go in and get it, Pll 
fetch it for you.”” And remembering well 
the position of my reading-table, which had 
been close to the door of the retiring-room, 
I darted in, hoping to snatch the manuscript 
without attracting the attention of the audi- 
ence, with which the room was already 
nearly full. I had been used to deliver my 
readings seated, at a very low table, but my 
friend Thackeray gave his lectures standing, 
and had had a reading-desk placed on the 
platform, adapted to his own very tall 
stature, so that when I came to get his 
manuscript it was almost above my head. 
Though rather disconcerted, I was deter- 
mined not to go back without it, and so 
made a half jump and a clutch at the book, 
when every leaf of it (they were not fastened 
together) came fluttering separately down 
about me. I hardly know what I did, but I 
think I must have gone nearly on all fours 
in my agony to gather up the scattered 
leaves, and retreating with them, held them 
out in dismay to poor Thackeray, crying, 
**Oh, look, look what a dreadful thing I 
have done!’’? ‘*My dear soul,”’ said he, 
** you couldn’t have done better for me. I 
have just a quarter of an hour to wait here, 
and it will take me about that to page this 
again, and it’s the best thing in the world 
that could have happened.”’ 


Chapters from Some 


And so while my father was paging 
the manuscript, and our hearts were 
beating, the people kept coming in more 
and more quickly and filling up the 
places in front of us, behind us, all 
round us, settling down, unfastening 
their wraps, nodding to each other. I 
was gazing ata lady who had taken off 
her bonnet and sat in a little Quaker 
cap just in front of me, when suddenly, 
there stood my father facing this great 


roomful. Though we had been waiting 
all the time, he came sooner than we 


expected. His voice sounded strained 
and odd for an instant, and I didn’t 
recognize it. ‘‘In treating of the En- 
glish humorists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it is of the men rather than of 
their works,”’ so the strange voice be- 
gan, and then almost immediately it 
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softened and deepened and became its 
own ; and at the same time as he stood 
there I realized that he looked just like 
himself ; there was his waistcoat and 
his watch-chain, and my vague, youth- 
ful spinnings, and chokings, and confu- 
sions began to subside. 

I was now glad the day of judgment 
hadn’t come. I don’t remember taking 
in one word after the first sentence, but 
sat staring and taking breath, and realiz- 
ing somehow that all was going well. 
Among other things I did notice, and 
do remember, the proud and happy look 
of light and relief in my grandmother’s 
face, and her beautiful grey eyes all 
shining, when the people applauded and 
the lecture was all over just as unex- 
pectedly as it had begun, and the lady 
in the Quaker cap tied her bonnet on 
again, and somebody said she was the 
Duchess of Sutherland, and the people 
were all talking and crowding up and 
shaking hands with the lecturer. Then 
came the happy drive home ; Jackson 
made the horse gallop, and my father 
laughed and made real jokes, without 
any effort, and we laughed and enjoyed 
every jolt and turning on the way home 
this time. 

These lectures gradually became a part 
of our every-day life, just as much as the 
books and the articles my father used 
to write, and the little printers’ boys 
waiting and swinging their legs in the 
hall. Young men’s institutes and pro- 
vincial agencies used to invite him to 
the north and to the south. He came 
and he went ; sometimes he read in the 
suburbs or at friends’ houses, at Mrs. 
Proctor’s and elsewhere ; once he read 
at home, at the request, I think, of his 
well-loved Mrs. Elliot and Miss Perry. 
Sometimes he took us with him when 
he was not going very far from home. 
To this day I can enjoy that glorious 
summer’s day we first spent at Oxford 
among the gardens and the gables, and 
where, with our host St. John Thack- 
eray, we stood in the street outside 
watching the backs of the audience 
pressing in to hear the lecture. 

One year my father told us that he 
was going away—he was going to 
America to give his lectures there ; he 
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was going as soon as he had finished 
the book upon which he was engaged, 
and we were to spend the winter in 
aris during his absence. ‘‘ I must re- 
place my patrimony,’ he said, ‘‘ and 
make some provision for your mother 
and for you, and you must go to my 
mother’s and spend the winter with 
her ; you must work as hard as you can 
while I am away, and consider your- 
selves at college in a fashion, and learn 
French and a little music to play me to 
sleep of an evening when I come home.”’ 
Alas! we neither of us could ever make 
enough music to send him to sleep, 
though I have often sent him out of the 
room. My hair used to stand on end, 
my fingers used to turn to stone when I 
tried to play to him ; even the things I 
liked best seemed to go off the rails in 
some general catastrophe. 

America was farther away then than 
it is now, when a thousand Columbuses 
or Columbi (whatever the plural may 
be) cross the ocean week by week with 
a parting nod anda return ticket. That 
whole summer of 1854 seemed darkened 
by the coming separation. It was along 
and burning summer ; even the shadows 
seemed burnt up, and so were the gar- 
dens at the back of the houses, and the 
brown turf and the avenues of Kensing- 
ton Gardens, those gardens where that 
strange mist which is not quite fog nor 
quite real, nor even a fancy, but which 
has always seemed to me to be the very 
spirit of London itself, comes rising 
along the straight and formal distances. 
My father was hard at work finishing a 
book which some people still say is the 
best of all his books. People read it 
then, when it came out, and read it 
still and re-read it. He used to write 
in his study with the vine shading the 
two windows, and we used to do our 
lessons, or sit sewing and reading in 
the front room with the bow-window to 
the street; and one day, as we were 
there with our governess, my father 
came in, in great excitement. ‘‘ There’s 
a young fellow just come,’ said he; 
‘*he has brought a thousand pounds in 
his pocket ; he has made me an offer 
for my book, it’s the most spirited, 





handsome offer, I scarcely like to take 
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him at his word; he’s hardly more than 
a boy, his name is George Smith; he 
is waiting there now, and I must go 
back ;”’ and then, after walking once 
up and down the room, my father went 
away, and for the first time, a life-time 
ago, I heard the name of this good 
friend-to-be. When only the other day 
he bestowed a fortune on a little god- 
daughter, it all came back very vividly 
to my mind. 

A great many arrangements were 
made for the coming year’s absence ; 
there was a talk of letting the house, 
but it was only shut up with a couple of 
old servants to keep it. My father’s 
servants rarely left him. His old pub- 
lishers gave him a silver punch-bowl, 
and his new publisher (I am writing of 
nearly half a century ago) gave him a 
beautiful despatch-box ; and this same 
good friend gave to my sister and to me 
a noble drawing of our father’s head by 
Samuel Lawrence to look at while he 
was away. Then we all set off and 
went abroad to rejoin our grandmother 
and grandfather, and for a little while 
we travelled together, and then my 
father had to leave us. I can see him 
now as he stood beside a wooden column 
at some railway junction, Olten I think 
it was, and he stooped to kiss us; and 
then he put us into our railway carriage, 
and we were carried off with heavy 
hearts while he stood looking at us fix- 
edly, tall and straight, and the train 
scudded off. Somehow we never got 
used to these partings, though our 
father returned each time safe and in 
good spirits and pleased with his jour- 
ney and its results. 

People can still walk through Ken- 
sington Square and look up at the house 
yet standing with its windows facing 
westward, in which Rachel Castlewood 
once dwelt, and where Colonel Esmond 
came, and where the Pretender also 
vame in his blonde periwig and blue 
ribbon, and threw away —so Colonel 
Esmond tells us — a kingdom for a pass- 
ing fancy. In so looking they may 


well people the past with figures all 
touched with its color, and yet so 
strangely living still, that as one reads 
one seems to have known them all. 
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But any one who may try to follow the 
brilliant shades out of the precincts of 
Kensington Square and beyond Young 
Street, where the porters with the 
chairs must have passed, into the high- 
road which leads to London, must be 
imaginative indeed to conjure up their 
remembrance any more. The King’s 
Arms, where the conspirators were as- 
sembled when King George was pro- 
claimed, has vanished out of sight ; its 
quiet gardens are piled up high with 
bricks and stories rearing like a new 
Babel to the sky. There are cities 
spreading where the market-gardens 
were flowering but yesterday, tramcars 
passing, engines whistling. I can 
scarcely imagine my father himself writ- 
ing *‘ Esmond ” in such achaos. Novels 
of the future wiil take place by tele- 
gram, in flats, in lifts, in metropolitan 
railways — they will whirl Ixion-like on 
perpetual bicycles and wheels. It is 
difficult to imagine devotion such as 
Esmond’s continuing in this rapid se- 
quence of events ; it seems as if new 
impulses, both physical and mental, 
must arise in such a multiplicity of im- 
pressions ; as if a new race must people 
the earth. Beatrix indeed might be- 
long to these later times ; but Esmond 
and Lady Castlewood would seem 
strangely out of place. 

There is one part of London, however, 
which seems to me little changed, ex- 
cept indeed for the better, by the onward 
course of fashion and events ; and that 
is Chelsea, whither we used often to 
be sent as children, crossing the lanes 
and fields, and coming by a pond and 
a narrow street called Paradise Row 
into the King’s Road, and then after a 
few minutes’ walk to Cheyne Row, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle lived tothe 
end of their lives, and which seems to 
all of us made living still by their dead 
footsteps. 

The old house in Cheyne Row is one 
of the first things I can remember when 
we came to London. Its stillness, its 
dimness, its panelled walls, its carved 
banisters, and the quiet garden behind, 
where at intervals in the brickwork lay 
the tobacco-pipes all ready for use ; 
little Nero, the dogzie, in his little coat, 
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barking and trembling in every limb— 
it all comes before one with so much 
clearness that, although so much has 
been said about that home, I cannot 
omit all mention of a place which made 
so vivid a part of my early life. 

In the dining-room stood that enchant- 
ing screen covered with pictures, draw- 
ings, prints, fashions, portraits without 
end, which my father liked so much ; 
up-stairs was the panelled drawing-room 
with its windows to the street, and the 
portrait of Oliver Cromwell hanging 
opposite the windows. But best of all, 
there was Mrs. Carlyle herself, a living 
picture ; Gainsborough should have 
been alive to paint her ; slim, bright, 
upright, welcoming, in her place. She 
looked like one of the grand ladies our 
father used sometimes to take us to call 
upon. She used to be handsomely 
dressed in velvet and point lace. She 
sat there at leisure, and prepared for 
conversation. She was not familiar, 
but cordial, dignified, and installed in 
her corner of the sofa by one of the 
little tables covered with nicknacks of 
silver and mother-of-pearl. 

Almost the first time we ever went 
to see her we had walked to Chelsea 
through the snow, and across those 
lanes which have now become South 
Kensington, and when we _ arrived, 
numb and chilled and tired, we found 
in the dining-room below, standing 
before the fire, two delicious hot cups 
of chocolate all ready prepared for us, 
with saucers placed upon the top. ‘I 
thought ye would be frozen,”’ said she, 
and the hot chocolate became a sort of 
institution. Again and again she has 
sat by, benevolent and spirited, super- 
intending our wintry feasts, inviting 
our confidences, confiding in us to a 
certain degree. 

She used to tell us many of the stories 
which have since come into print. She 
was never weary of discoursing of 
“*Carlyle,”’ of his genius, his dyspepsia, 
of quoting his sayings. ‘If you wish 
for a quict life,’’ she used to say, ‘‘ never 
you marry a dyspeptic man of genius.”’ 
I remember she used to tell us, when 
he first grew a beard, how all the time 
he had saved by ceasing to shave he 
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spent wandering about the house, and 
bemvaning that which was amiss in the 
universe. As children we did not have 
much of Carlyle’s company. ; if he came 
in and sat down in the armchair which 
was his, on the opposite side of the sofa, 
we immediately went away; but the 
sense of his presence overhead in the 
study distinctly added to our enjoyment 
while he remained up-stairs. Mrs. 
Carlyle used to tell us of her early life, 
of her love for study. Many of her 
admonitions and friendly warnings have 
remained in my memory. Once, look- 
ing expressively at me with her dark 
eyes, she began to speak of self-control. 
‘* We have all,” she said, ‘‘a great deal 
more power over our minds than it is 
at all the fashion to allow, and an in- 
finity of resource and ability to use it. 
There was a time in my own life,” she 
said, ‘‘ when I felt that unless I strove 
against the feeling with all my strength 
and might I should be crazed outright. 
I passed through that time safely ; I 
was able to fight it out and not to let 
myself go. People can help themselves, 
that I am convinced of, and that fact 
is not nearly enough dwelt upon.” 

One day we went there ; we were no 
longer children. I was a grown young 
lady, keeping a diary at the time, in 
which I find the following record of a 
brown-paper parcel: ‘‘To Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s, where we found Lady Stanley of 
Alderley just leaving the room ; then 
Mrs. Carlyle, taking up the talk again, 
immediately began speaking enthusias- 
tically about ‘‘ Adam Bede,”’ which had 
just come out. She had written to the 
author, she said; she had received 
grateful messages from him in reply. 
She said that Mr. Carlyle quite declined 
reading the book, and when she ex- 
pressed a hope that it might be sent to 
her,‘ What should he send it to you 
for?’ he said. ‘ Why shouldn’t he send 
it?’ she answered; ‘he sent me the 
first.’ ‘ You are just like all weemen,’ 
said he. (Mrs. Carlyle always says 
weemen.) ‘You are always forming 
unreasonable expectations.’ ”’ 

We were going away, for we heard a 
ring at the bell, which seemed to be- 
token fresh visitors. Then the door 
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opened, and in came, not visitors, but 
Charly the maid, carrying an unmis- 
takable publisher’s brown-paper parcel. 
Mr. Carlyle, who had followed her in, 
came and sat down upon the sofa. Mrs. 
Carlyle exclaimed and started forward. 
We opened our eyes in delighted par- 
tisanship ; the string was cut, and there 
sure enough were the three orange vol- 
umes of ‘‘ Adam Bede,’ sent with the 
author’s compliments. 

Here are two notes addressed to my 
father in the philosopher’s handsome, 
cramped handwriting : — 


Chelsea, 24th May, 1860. 

Alas, dear Thackeray, I durst as soon 
undertake to dance a hornpipe on the top of 
Bond Steeple, as to eat a white-bait dinner 
in my present low and lost state! Never in 
my life was I at sucha pass. You are a 
good brother man; and I am grateful. 
Pray for me, and still hope for me if you 
can. Yours ever, 

T. CARLYLE. 
Chelsea, 26th May, 1860. 

DEAR THACKERAY, — The thing I con- 
templated just now (or the nucleus of the 
thing) was a, letter concerning that anecdote 
about Fontenoy, ‘‘ Faites feu, Messieurs,”’ 
on the part of the English, with answer from 
the Gardes Frangaises, ‘‘ Begin you, gen- 
tlemen ; wouldn’t do such a thing for the 
world !’’ My letter is from Lord Charles 
Hay, Captain of the Scots Fusiliers, main 
actor in the business ; it was sent me last 
year by Lord Gifford ; and I could have 
made a little story out of it which would 
have been worth publishing. 

But on applying to Lord Gifford, he (what 
he is himself, I believe, truly sorry for) can- 
not at present give me permission. So the 
poor little enterprise falls to nothing again ; 
and I may be said to be in a state of ill-luck 
just now ! 

If I ever in the end of this book have life 
left, you shall have plenty of things. But 
for the time being I can only answer de 
profundis to the above effect. 

Fair wind and full sea to you in this hith- 
erto so successful voyage, for which the 
omens certainly are on all sides good. Your 
people do not send mea copy (since No. 1) ; 
but we always draw our purse upon it to the 
small extent requisite. 

Yours ever truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 





These notes were written when the 
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Cornhill was first started, an eventful 
time in our lives. 

Some voices are those which speak to 
us ; others speak for us. The first be- 
long to the immortals who dwell apart 
somewhere beyond the boundaries of 
common life and moods, and it is, per- 
haps, for that very reason they are best 
able to give utterance to oracles ; the 
others belong to humanity itself, and 
among these latter voices, who would 
not reckon Carlyle’s? 

‘**T wish you could get Carlyle’s mis- 
cellaneous criticisms,’? wrote my father 
in 1839, in a letter to his mother. ‘I 
have read a little in the book. A no- 
bler one does not live in our language, 
I am sure, and one that will have such 
an effect on our ways of thought and 
prejudices. Criticism has been a party 
matter with us till now, and literature is 
a poor political lacquey. Please God 
we shall begin, ere long, to love art for 
art’s sake. It is Carlyle who has worked 
more than any other to give it its inde- 
pendence.”’ 

I went out with my father one even- 
ing in the winter of 1863, and as we 
were driving along in the dusk by the 
Serpentine we passed Carlyle walking 
across the park, and my father seeing 
him leant forward and waved his hands. 
‘¢ A great benevolent shower of saluta- 
tions,’’ Carlyle called it, when he spoke 
in after days of this last meeting. 

After Mrs. Carlyle’s death, it was 
Carlyle that we used to go and see in 
the old drawing-room, which he took to 
inhabiting altogether. It was no sur- 
prise, when his history was told, to 
realize that he had been sometimes cross 
and often contrary ; but that passion of 
tender love and remorse and devotion 

“ame as a revelation all the more mov- 
ing that one had almost guessed it at 
times. It was when my own father 
died that something was revealed to us 
of his deep and tender feeling. 

After Carlyle himself was laid to rest 
I went for the last time to look at the 
house which I remembered all my life ; 
my little boy was with me, and he be- 
gan crowing and pointing to the old 
screen full of pictures, some of which 
his grandfather had drawn. It still 
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stood in its place in the dining-room. 
From behind the old screen came Mrs. 
Alexander Carlyle, carrying her little 
Tom, who, seeing a fellow-baby, uttered 
three deep notes, and in them was some 
strange echo of the familiar voice that 
had filled the house so long, and reached 
how far beyond its walls ! 
ANNE RITCHIE. 


From The Spectator. 
DOES GENIUS DWINDLE AS TALENTS 
MULTIPLY? 

WE often hear an outcry as to the 
growing rarity of men of genius, — 
which, by-the-way, as insanity is on 
the increase, ought to stagger Mr. J. F. 
Nisbet as to the truth of his theory that 
men of genius are the happy accidents 
which emerge from the caprices of ner- 
vous disease, —and yet there certainly 
never were in England at any one time 
anything like the number of lucid and 
pleasant writers, both in prose and 
verse, that there are at the present day. 
Any reviewer whose opinion is worth 
consideration would admit that he could 
find in any year of criticism enough able 
writers, both in prose and verse, to 
have made as many reputations as any 
decade had produced in the last century, 
perhaps as any quarter of a century had 
produced, so much is there of admirable 
and concise description, of skilful irony, 
of subtle insight into character, of vig- 
orous reasoning, even of vivid fancy 
and imagination. Then, again, how ad- 
mirable is the popular scientific exposi- 
tion of the day. We have more of it, a 
great deal more, in a single year, than 
our great-grandfathers had in a genera- 
tion. What a sensation the article 
which Professor Garner wrote on ‘*‘ The 
Language of Apes,’’ would have made, 
had it been possible (which, of course, 
without the phonograph it was not) in 
the early days of philological research, 
when Grimm and Bopp were speculat- 
ing on the interchangeability of differ- 
ent letters. Nobody can maintain for a 


moment that the amount of competent 
literary work is on the decline, — nay, 
that it is not rapidly increasing, though, 
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of course, with its increase comes a| different distractions which solicit the 


much larger increase of incompetent 
literary work, which is just as little sur- 
prising as the fact that, with the in- 
crease of any kind of skilled labor, there 
is to be found a much more consider- 
able increase of either unskilled or little 
skilled labor, which vainly strives to do, 
or does inadequately, what the skilled 
labor succeeds in doing. The number 
of minor poets, —very readable minor 
poets, — who are produced every ten 
years, is, we venture to say, a great 
deal larger than the number that was 
produced in a century, a century ago ; 
and amongst them are many whose 
names, had they emerged in a time of 
dearth, would have remained as perma- 
nent landmarks in English literature to 
the end of time, upon or above the level 
of such names as those of Kirke White, 
or even Collins or Thomson, but who 
will be forgotten simply because they 
wrote at a time when there were so 
many capable of inspiring as much or 
more interest, that they never achieved 
special distinction. Is there any reason 
why, with so much second-rate ability 
as English literature now yields, there 
is not at least a proportionate amount of 
first-rate genius? Why, with such a 
crowd of writers whom the last century 
could never have produced, do we find 
fewer in proportion of that highest of 
all ranks in which only the immortals 
stand? One might suppose that, with 
the growth of the ability and taste nec- 
essary to appreciate the higher efforts 
of literature, there would be likely to 
spring up also the creative power to 
gratify that appreciative critical spirit. 
That, however, is a very slender ground 
for such an expectation. It is obviously 
not true that because the moral power 
to appreciate genius may be a necessary 
condition of its growth, it is in any 
sense a sufficient reason why it should be 
produced. In some directions it would 
seem that a highly cultivated critical 
atmosphere is not as favorable to the 
zrowth of genius as one that is appre- 
ciative but not critical, that can merely 
wonder and enjoy. 

The chief note of such a literary age 
as our own is the immense number of 





attention of cultivated men, and not 
only solicit but engage it. This is, of 
course, essential to the great strides of 
scientific invention. It is by vast im- 
provements in the art of registering 
small changes—small vibrations of 
sound or light —that science has been 
enabled to push on so rapidly in recent 
years. The phonograph, the telephone, 
and Mr. Edison’s still more wonderful 
kinetograph, by which not only the 
sounds but sights of a distant scene can 
be rendered accurately, as in a magic 
mirror, to a crowd of spectators, are all 
triumphs of the art of minute registra- 
tion, and it is quite obvious that the 
progress of science is really dependent 
on a careful and minute subdivision of 
the various departments of observation 
and the invention of various modes of 
storing and repeating those delicate 
vibrations of air or light, of the very 
existence of which we were practically 
ignorant a hundred years ago. But it 
is certain that this minute subdivision 
of the art of observation, and the dis- 
covery of delicate means of registering 
what is observed, are not by any means 
favorable conditions for the production 
of the higher kinds of literary genius. 
Put a great number of different and 
even divergent strains on the attention 
of cultivated men, and the final result 
is, that you distract their attention from 
the moods of meditation and imagina- 
tive reverie in which their own literary 
instincts would lead them to steep 
themselves. When “it came to pass 
in those days that William Wordsworth 
went up into the hills,’’ as Mr. Bagehot 
happily phrased it, he went there to 
cherish a mood of meditation and to 
pore over a species of observations from 
which the various intellectual distrac- 
tions of the nineteenth century would 
effectually have weaned him; and if 
he had not shaken the dust from his feet 
and left the distractions of the nine- 
teenth century, to muse on subjects 
more akin to those on which the 
prophet Micah meditated when he 
called upon ‘the mountains and the 
strong foundations of the earth”’’ to 
‘hear the Lord’s controversy,’’ we 
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should never have had a Wordsworth, 
just as in the nineteenth century we 
could not in any case have had an 
Isaiah or a Micah. Genius such as 
Shakespeare’s, or Milton’s, or Words- 
worth’s, or Scott’s, or Tennyson’s, is 
almost inconsistent with the multiplied 
distractions of a highly intellectual and 
critical age. The multifarious wonders 
and interests which cultivate the under- 
standing, and awaken the curiosity, and 
discipline the reason, and suggest skil- 
ful experiments, and train lucid expo- 
sition, and educate fine discrimination 
and judicious criticism and intelligent 
appreciation, are not only not subser- 
vient to, but are positively inconsistent 
with, that concentration of the imagina- 
tion on high themes and vivid anticipa- 
tions of the whole drift of human life 
and emotion, which are essential to the 
higher genius. One of the most po- 
tent of all reasons why genius of the 
higher kind is now so seldom yvouch- 
safed to us, is that for all ability and 
intelligence of the second-rate kind 
there are such infinitely varied occupa- 


tions and interests, that there is hardly 
any opportunity afforded for so dream- 


ing and musing and following the 
deeper currents of human suggestion, 
as the prophets and poets of the greatest 
moments of literature have always 
dreamed and mused and sounded the 
depths of their own hearts. The great 
difference between the kinds of ability 
and capacity which are now more com- 
mon than ever, and the higher forms 
of genius, is, we think, this, —that the 
former depend upon the due division of 
labor, the careful study of appropriate 
means and methods of intellectual dis- 
cipline, in a word, on the accumulation 
of suitable intellectual experience ; 
while the latter depend upon the care- 
ful fostering of unique and only half- 
understood instincts and powers, such 


as induced the prophets of the Jewish | 


people to retire into the wilderness, or 
in our own century sent up Wordsworth 
to his retreat amongst the Cumberland 
hills, Thomas Carlyle into his Dum- 
friesshire fastness, and Alfred Tennyson 
to his seashore ruminations. Now, what 
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we can clearly see is, that so far as the 
special influence of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is concerned, it acts distractingly 
rather than favorably on gifts of this 
unique order. We think we can see in 
the case of Browning, for instance, how 
the genius of the man was frittered 
away by the distractions of society, and 
the multiplied interests which attracted 
his shrewd intelligence. What he wrote 
while he was comparatively unknown 
was occasionally hardly intelligible to 
the world (as in the case of ‘Sor- 
dello”), but for the most part it was 
written under a profound sense of intel- 
lectual compulsion, or, as the old world 
said, inspiration. But, with one great 
exception, ‘* The Ring and the Book,”’ 
which was more or less due to the pe- 
riod of seclusion which followed the 
death of his wife, and a few smaller 
exceptions, especially among the ‘** Dra- 
matic Idylls,”’ his later poems gave no 
impression of the same kind of subduing 
intellectual necessity and ardor. They 
are often gritty in thought and jolting 
in expression, as well as very obscure, 
and embody none of the passion con- 
tained in such poems as “ Pippa 
Passes,”’ or ** Two in the Campagna,’’ 
or ‘‘ El-Karshish, the Arabian Physi- 
cian,”’ or ‘* The Bishop orders his Tomb 
at St. Praxed’s Church,” or ‘ Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology,” or ‘‘ Christmas 
Eve and Easter Day,” or even ‘‘ The 
Grammarian’s Funeral,’ or twenty 
others. The distractions of the world 
told upon him, and diverted him from 
that concentrated devotion to the 
themes most suited to his own genius 
which was essential to their perfect 
rendering ; so that when he came to 
write, he only gave us a hasty and con- 
fused version of his own meditations. 
The distractions of a world of scientific 
research and astounding discoveries, 
and inventions so ingenious that the 
human mind itself seems almost 
dwarfed by its own newest instruments, 
all militate against that cherishing of 
the half unconscious instincts of true 
genius essential to the meditative ma- 
turing of great gifts. 
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